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Conrad Arensberg 


UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT THE INTERIOR 
Office Indian Affairs 
Washington 


November 1942 
MEMORANDUM: 


The Poston community evolving rapidly that almost eludes characterization. This not 
say that Poston without character form objective; frankly city the making, and any 
cross section taken during this formative period must fail some respect capture its full quality. The 
careful, painstaking study submitted Dr. Arensberg emphasizes the point. Things have happened 
Poston since August which either fortify detract from the aptness some the observations. par- 
ticular, call attention the following: 


The community council with which Arensberg had contact and which comments was de- 
was anticipated that time would needed for leadership emerge. Until 
there was leadership, was thought expedient establish recommendatory rather than legislative 
council. Poston now conducting constitutional convention which permanent community government 
will worked out. 


page there reference the desirability developing the Japanese some equity 
these Colorado River lands. should understood, with emphasis, that these lands are Indian lands and 
such they are inalienable; and there thought intention any way clouding the Indian title. 


Reference made cooperative community enterprises page and following. the 
early summer cooperatives were still ephemeral idea. Since then extensive planning has taken place 
and the cooperative enterprise will reach into every phase Poston life. Acceptance Poston residents 
demonstrated the fact that more than 7,000 signatures were secured petitions requesting the es- 
tablishment cooperatives. 


believe will not difficult for the administrative staff shift responsibility the 
Japanese the report anticipates. All administrative positions are examined with the thought filling 
them Japanese either now eventually after period training. 


query also the suggestion made page that the administration will not entrust heavy 
machinery and equipment, expensive seed, etc., the Japanese. believe the practice will negate the as- 
sumption. 


making these remarks not all detract from the validity and worth-whileness Dr. Ar- 
ensberg's study. have found most incisive and stimulating document field that new the 
thinking most the field social analysis into the makings society. 


John Collier 
Commissioner 


} 
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To: Mr. John Collier, 
Commissioner, 
Office Indian Affairs. 


To: Mr. Joseph McCaskill, 
Chief Planning Officer, 
Office Indian Affairs. 


To: Members the Executive Committee, 
The Society for Applied Anthropology. 


To: Members the Administrative Staff Poston 
among whom the report may circulated: 


Gentlemen: 


report here the conclusions, impres- 
sions and suggestions derived from month's study, 
observation, and participation the Poston, Ariz- 
ona, relocation center which housing the evacu- 
ated Japanese the West Coast. 
comprised several parts: 


Poston the afternoon August 
5th and stayed, with but one day's absence, until the 
late evening August Quarters were found for 
with Dr. Leighton the Administrative Person- 
nelbarracks. After several days exploration and 
introduction, routine which held pretty 
well throughout stay. 

Dr. Leighton was kind enough welcome 
his Bureau Research and give 
desk space there. took part the staff con- 
ferences held every morning there and conducted 
course eight hour hour-and-a-half lectures and 
seminar discussions conferences. Dr. 
Leighton, Dr. Spicer, Miss Tsuchiyama, and the en- 
tire group students, workers, and interviewers 
engaged the bureau were present these. ad- 
dition, had the stimulating assistance Mr. Ted 
Haas, the project attorney. these lectures de- 
scribedthe best and most complete recent examples 
anthropological and sociological research in- 
dustrial and governmental work and adapted their 
conclusions and their methods the situation 
Poston. These researches included the study 
morale, output, informal social organization, and 
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REPORT DEVELOPING COMMUNITY 
Month's Study and Participation Poston, Arizona.) 


account plans for the organiza- 
tion research Poston. 

frem interviews and from participation 
camp life, dealing with the develop- 
ment the community among the Jap- 
anese-American evacuees. 

And appraisal the Administrative 
the development the community. 
many instances there was not time 
enough gather completely trustworthy 
evidence supporting these impressions 
appraisal. Consequently, must 
remind the readers the subjective 
character both. Nevertheless, 
are both the product considerable in- 
quiry and reflection, however short 
the dignity full-fledged study such 
inquiry may have been, hope they 
are some value. 


ACTIVITY POSTON AND METHOD INQUIRY 


worker's attitudes the Western Electric Company 
the exploration worker's attitudes and admin- 
istrative organization changes the General Radio 
Company the adaptation sociometric studies 
village life Lundberg and Loomis the keep- 
ing records participation and activity re- 
habilitation settlement Penncraft and the many 
applications sociometric study community or- 
ganization the units Agriculture-Department 
Administration, undertaken the Bureau Agri- 
cultural Economics. All these were described 
with view training and stimulating the young 
Japanese workers the Bureau their task ap- 
plying social science the administrative and com- 
munity situation confronting them. addition, had 
the pleasure discussing considerable length, re- 
search and procedures organizing and conducting 
it, with Drs. discuss these 
the second section this report. 

Inorder not use all the brief time 
disposal the problems research training 
and organization and steep myself the more 
Poston life, devoted part each day for little 
over two whatever administrative activities 
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RECOMMENDATION NO. 


Administrative 


Reorganization 


See page 19 


Chart 


Project 
Director 


Community 
Management 
Department 


Project 
Attorney 


Project 

Council 
Camp 
Council 


Block 
Representa- 
tives 


Camp Dept. 
Head, @.g. 
Police 


Block gr. 
Supervisor 


Block 
Managers 


The Japanese-American 


Residents 


could usefully share, using these base for ob- 
servation, interviewing, and exploration into the 
minds the evacuated Japanese. this manner, 
hoped make start anthropological observa- 
tion, the same time that gained insight into 
the administrative problems actually facing the di- 
rector the camp. Mr. Head early suggested that 
Mr. Burge Camp (which was just being filled 
time and was thus just the first throes 
organization) some help. Accordingly, 
moved with Mr. Burge Camp III and tried 
make myself useful possible there, spending 
most the day the Administrative Office Camp 
handling very small few the details that came 
learning watching, doing, and questioning, 
what must done the daily administrative chores 
chose Camp not only the request 
Mr. Head but also because new camp would 
give insight into the development community 
the Camp III could thus 
show early stage the community develop- 


Department of 
Development and 
Services 


Enter- 
prizes 


Agri- 
cul- 


Engi- 
neering 


Divisions and their Staffs 


ment which Camp Poston represented 
later picture. 

this part month Poston, Mr. 
Burge was helpful. was sympathetic, 
genuinely interested, imaginative 
guide. certainly needed help, seemed 
have very confident and competent command 
his job, and easy and friendly authority which 
made him warm friends among the Japanese Camp 
But like hope that was some use, and 
know that experience there, where and were 
for long the only Caucasians among three thousand 
Japanese-Americans thrust into new and unprec- 
edented situation, was invaluable one for own 
insight into the life the camp. Much what shall 
report under subsequent headings comes from this 


that the detail observations 
Camp III not lost, reported them into the so- 
ciological journal maintained Dr. Leighton's of- 
fice. Inaddition, Camp set the first steps 
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Camp Camp Camp 
ture Serv- 
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% 
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research program, eventually fused 
with that the bureau the other camps. 

The third aspect work the month 
Poston was attempt appraise the relation- 
ship between the administrative organization the 
camps and the community life growing among the 
Japanese. had hoped interview members the 
administrative personnel quite widely, but discov- 
ered that had neither the time nor the energy left 
for comprehensive program. Nevertheless, se- 
ries staff conferences was being held the time 
stay, the formative stages the growth the 
community council were being passed through, and 
the initial steps programs agriculture and in- 
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dustries, community services, and community 
enterprises were being undertaken. These matters 
seemedof most moment the time stay and 
explored them interview. and talked some 
length with Mr. Head, Mr. Evans and Mr. Haas and 
the council; with Mr. Sharpe, Dr. Shephard, 
and Mr. Fister the area enterprises, and with 
Miss Findley and Dr. Powell that services. 
all the Departments only the Engineers were com- 
pletely left out. The impressions gained from these 
interviews combined with own observations from 
the vantage point Mr. Burge's office, and with 
statements made Japanese evacuees lie behind 
remarks the final section this report. 


PLANS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR THE ORGANIZATION 
RESEARCH POSTON 


One the chief tasks put before upon 
arrival Poston take part the develop- 
ment plans and organization for research Poston. 
When arrived found the Bureau Sociological 
Research already set under the direction Dr. 
Leighton. has office space, competent secre- 
staff, excellent second-in-command Dr. 
Spicer, and staff young Japanese which gave 
promise. During stay, Dr. Leighton got the as- 
sistance Miss Tsuchiyama, anthropologist 
from the University California, who began work 
Buddhist and other religious groups Poston. 
Several other projects, such study food com- 
plaints, study housing improvements made 
the residents, study sports and recreation 
groups, and study the development the func- 
tions the community council were already under 
way and process coordination. This co- 
ordination, under the direction Dr. Leighton 
involved: 

The common training all the work- 
ers separate projects seminars and courses- 
of-training the office the Bureau. 

The compilation all materials illus- 
trative events Poston and revelatory senti- 
ments among both the Administrative and evacuee 
personnel into comprehensive and chronologically 
arranged "sociological journal". 

Developing upon this existing organiza- 
tion, seemed most relevant suggest procedure 
for processing research, which give chart 
the following page. 


Such procedure for dealing with 
search and its results aimed putting the in- 
formation and insight gained through the efforts 
the social scientists and investigators the Bureau, 
continuous and immediate well provid- 
ingarecord for appraising the experiment Poston 
whole the end its development. pos- 
tulated the assumption that the most useful job 
the Bureau can provide factually backed ad- 
vice administrators and officers the local 
council and other official organs the communi- 
needed. grow into such function the 
Bureau will need its present independence its 
present right seal confidence for its materi- 
als. will need the continued support both Mr. 
Head and Mr. Evans and others the administra- 
tion, which now enjoys, and will need the sup- 
port the evacuee population, which now seems, 
with time, fair way winning. But, will also 
need internal organization and division labor 
which will make such function possible. 

The processing researchfrom its incep- 
tion various kinds field studies that can un- 
dertaken Poston its presentation advice 
administrators and officials the council requires 
five steps, indicated the following chart: 


Step Field work, various aspects. 
la. Field studies special areas social 
organization and behavior. 
Many these are already under way, and 
more will undertaken Dr. Spicer and those 
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SOCIOLOGICAL BUREAU 


ORGANIZATION FOR PROCESSING RESEARCH 


Field Reports 


Polling Studies 


Central Personality 
File 


Sociometric 
Statistical Studies 


whom succeeds training for the task from 
the evacuee population. Much the progress 
that can expected here will depend upon the more 
less fortuitous chance the interests the Jap- 
anese-Americans who wishto the work. But Drs. 
Leighton and Spicer already see the outline the 
new community sufficient clarity assign field- 
workers tothe areas its developing social behavior 
that have the greatest importance and avoid dupli- 
cation effort. most immediate interest for ad- 
ministration will insight into changes fam- 
ily behavior and authority; receptivity the new 
Japanese-run institutions the community, such 
for example, the police force and the council; and 
study participation plans for agriculture. be- 
lieve Drs. Leighton and Spicer have these areas 
social mind for special emphasis al- 
ready. 

Among 20,000 people will always, nat- 
every group and every phase cultural and social 
activity. Some sort sampling and choosing areas 
for intensive work will necessary. Drs. Leighton 
and Spicer are aware this necessity. can 
met two ways: careful recording all 
chance materialthat the Bureau the 
analyzed for its accord with the data derived from 
intensive study make sure the typical character 
the results intensive study, and making 
wider studies based upon the conclusions 
toward the problems revealed intensive study. 
Thus: 


Attitude and Opinion Polls 
will have place the Bureau among its 


Graphical & 
Statistical 
Presentation 


Advisory Service 


Administration 


field studies. These naturally must wait until ade- 
quate statistical material compiled giving the chief 
characteristics the evacuee population, task not 
yet complete. They must wait also upon the clear- 
cut development issues and attitudes about issues 
which represent widespread enough popular feel- 
ing worth Some these attitudes 
like those about food already exist and are be- 
ing studied. Others like the issei-nisei right vote 
and the value Rochdale cooperative organization 
are still the formative stage. 

present there certain amount 
confusion the plans for Poston, which is, 
however, not all deplored. Camp the 
adult education department, which has come handle 
good deal the explanation administrative and 
community policies and developments the evacuee 
population, particularly the issei, has plans for do- 
ing polling issues and attitudes which en- 
counters among the evacuees. sat with them 
and helped outline them some the techniques 
and pitfalls involved. 

seems, however, that any polling actual- 
undertaken would more profitably conducted 
under the aegis the Bureau. amsurea policy 
could worked out between Dr. Leighton and Dr. 
Powell (who heads the adult education department) 
whereby cross-fertilization ideas could take 
place. necessary, course, that the Japanese 
most vitally interested, such Mr. Ouchi and others 


the adult education department, carry out what- 


ever plans they want But they need help and 
there need for centralizing their efforts and 
their results. The Bureau the best place for such 
centralization. required order make sure 
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that the polling place more than mere 
activity for activities sake, and rather thoughtful 
inquiry into attitudes real importance for admin- 
istration (and the councilmanic officials) know. 

The same remarks apply well sub- 
sequent polling Poston. The activity should 
one step, suggested here, the procedure 
which information local custom, organization and 
attitude (sentiment) among the evacuees funnelled 
processing function through whichit can even- 
tually emerge considered and expert advice 
persons authority and responsibility. 

Statistical and Sociometrical Studies. 

Afurther field work Poston 
little developed, but there hope for and should 
like suggest means providing it. present 
almost allthe statistical information available about 
the Japanese evacuees scattered among various 
agencies whom was gathered the course 
routine activity the camp, particularly "intake". 
Registration, Housing, and Census all took informa- 
tion about the evacuees. addition, Welfare gath- 
ers occasional information suited its purposes. 
Census Bureau, manned persons, has at- 
tempted one compilation this information, and the 
Employment Office another. But each these 
still separate, and while much the information 
gathered duplicated, much cast special 
form little use beyond the immediate office where 
was compiled. 

statistical and demographic informa- 
tion made available for reference making 
decisions Poston, seems vital that central- 
ization this information achieved. Motives 
efficiency, economy, and horror duplication ef- 
fort should all alike impel the move. addition, 
the move would far end the repeated question- 
ing the Japanese residents, many whom were 
annoyed having fill out identical questionnaires 
many asfour times (this after arrival Poston). 
During stay there were several conferences with 
Miss Findley, Dr. Powell, and others the subject, 
was agreedthat steps toward setting cen- 
tralfile should taken. Since the work the Cen- 
sus Bureau may soon end, might very 
the Census Bureauthat couldbe most fittingly 
charged with the task setting such central file. 

The Bureau Sociological Research could 
play important part this centralization. 
should not, however, saddled with the administra- 
tion central file, unless much increased per- 
sonnel (say the present Census Bureau) were 
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added it. Yet the Bureau would better po- 
sition than any other agency direct the statistical 
inquiries which might addressed this central 
file and interpret and summarize their results. 
Furthermore, the Bureau would better equipped 
than any other branch the administration Pos- 
ton make use such centralized repository 
information individuals Poston basis for 
further work. All polls sentiment and attitude 
would have based upon and checked against the 
statistical generalities got from the censuses. 
aimedat exploring parts social organ- 
ization would have begin with the centralized in- 
housing, family composition, past occu- 
pation and present participation camp life that 
such file wouldprovide. shall have more say 
the usefulness such file when come dis- 
cuss its place inside the addition, 
course, the centralfile would bea clearing house for 
all information about the Japanese residents needed 

the administration for the purposes the War 
Relocation Authority, the Army, the draft boards, and 
on, whenever inquiries about specific persons had 
dealt with. would thus made act, un- 

obstrusively, central inventory the popula- 
tion (like those the registration citizens such 
country pre-war Holland). 

last aspect the field work the Bu- 
reau would be, suggested, conduct statistical and 
sociometric inquiries, where relevant, aid 
planning the programs community development 
Poston that will requirea maximum cooperation from 
the Japanese community. These would based upon 
the general information the central file. These 
studies, particularly ones using sociometric meth- 
ods, can become quite practical value. For ex- 
ample, selecting persons families for agricul- 
tural settlement, for cooperative group member- 
ship, might very useful choose beforehand 
groups persons and families already well adapted 
and mutually helpful. Special sociometric studies 
can reveal such groups. have charged myself with 
the job sending complete bibliographies socio- 
metric studies Drs. Leighton 
and Spicer. 


Step Recording and Synthesizing Data. 

The second step the process con- 
verting scientific observation into useful expert ad- 
vice necessarily that recording and synthesiz- 
ing the material gathered field-workers the 
office the Bureau. 


tic 
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2a. The Sociological "Journal" with its files. 
great deal this second step has al- 
ready been taken the institution the "Journal" 
already functioning Poston. 
2b. The Central (Evacuee) File. 
Another aspect the second step would 
set machinery whereby individual participa- 
tion recorded the journal and the official 
memoranda the various departments abstracted 
and entered against the individual information 
central file. This should continuous process, 
giving running picture the part all persons are 
playing Poston life and should charged the 
office keeping the central file, whose function 
should keep such records date and make 
sure that the administration, the end the Poston 
experiment, has least more accurate record 
individual performance after relocation than has 
performance prior toevacuation. Indeed, should 
like recommend that that one the chief re- 
sible toargue again that hadin the United States 
submit all Japanese-Americans scrutiny and sur- 
veillance because did not know which ones 
trust. The responsibility the Bureau the mat- 
ter should see that the central file was living 
record rather than mere civil service listing. 


Step Activity Analysis and Interpretation. 

The third step processing data from 
field work and statistical inquiry Poston should 
subject sociological and psychological 
check for validity, and assess for 
trends, for subjective insights, and objective verifi- 
cation answers problems community life and 
popular attitude posed scientists and adminis- 
trators both inside and outside Poston. Very little 
can saidabout this step right now. Drs. Leighton, 
Spicer and have discussed methods and their prob- 
able use, but little can settled until the data 
field study accumulate. will long time before 
any the procedures this step can delegated 
the Japanese, but Drs. Leighton and Spicer 
learn doing and consultation how cope with 
it, they can also bring others the staff pro- 
ficiency it. 


Step Graphical and Statistical Presentation. 

step inthe processing research 
data will obviously its visual and statistical presen- 
tation. The data relevant administrative pop- 
ular problems field work and statistical 


study will necessarily have digested 
and Spicer are aware the problem here and look 

forward developing personnel (probably small) 

visualizers and chart-makers from among the 


Japanese (who should excellent such work). 


Step Recommendations Administrators. 

The last step, course, acrucialone. 
the rendering advice based upon and im- 
plemented with the concrete information derived 
from the first four administrators and 
councilmanic political officers both inside and 
outside Poston. Naturally, most effective, this 
work should continuous and immediate. Nothing 
said about because depends tact, 
confidence, and mutual understanding the part 
things both the research and the administrative 
personnel Poston. The only specific safeguard 
for its development that can devised assuring 
research Poston the right and privilege high 
rank and confidence has already been 
very sure that such persons Mr. Head, 
Mr. Evans and others there will little difficulty 
here, sure Drs. Leighton and Spicer have 
the tact, the forcefulness and the patience their 
part. The rest matter time. 

Finally, like add specific 
recommendation for field study, before leave the 
subject research. Camp began, with one 
ture among the Japanese. all the practical stud- 
ies that can undertaken, think this the most im- 
portant. There must someone Poston bring 
the engineers, the agricul- 
ture and the planners the whole 
experiment, accurate and intimate knowledge the 
methods, work-habits, 
proficiencies and forms organization among the 
Japanese, particularly the older issei. After all, the 
California Japanese are among the world's most 
skillful and most successful farmers. They have 
heritage experimentation, knowledge, and method 
older and many ways more successful than even 
our best "scientific agriculture". One can either en- 
list this skill; one can ignore and discard it. But 
one wants make success, with the least fric- 
tion, loss, and expense, agriculture Poston, 
far wiser enlist it. 

seems clear that only the Sociological 
Bureau position find out the actual form 
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this skill, and present planners and admin- 
istrators sucha way that they take into account. 
obvious that the council and later the Japan- 
ese themselves, individually will bring 
that date, will exercised opposition to, not 
support of, administrative plans. interview and 
study, the Bureau can get the Japanese themselves, 
who are vitally interested, describe their own 
methods and show their own habits work and 
Once known, then, these 
methods and habits can taken into account, 
making realistic plans for agriculture, land use, 
settlement, and disposal produce. 

Let warn specifically once more: 
one present Poston knows anything about these 
matters and one (except Mr. Head, who seems 
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aware the problem) yet sees the importance 
such knowledge making plans for agriculture 
and settlement Poston. And this remark in- 
cludes even Drs. Shephard and Nieschmidt, whose 
plans, excellent they are from the point 
view soil and land use, not include any insight 
into reservoir existing Japanese skills and 
habits. 

there exists any money for research 
either the for all its projects the 
Indian Office for Poston, not hesitate recom- 
mend that agronomist rural sociologist, with 
some knowledge agriculture the Orient (or 
least outside the United States) hired make 
study this field and advise the planners 
and administrators accordingly. One might even 
find Japanese it. 


IMPRESSIONS THE DEVELOPMENT THE COMMUNITY POSTON 


First all, Poston rapidly becoming 
community and will continue become one. 
means all the evacuees are ready yet take 
active part; means all them, even most 
them, think the place home, anything 
more than place indefinite detention. But they 
will, time, because the ties adaptation new 
environment are already being laid down. 

There are many external signs such 
evolution toward community. The painstaking 
decoration and remodelling the barracks every- 
where, particularly the older sections Camp 
the cultivation the plots food and ornamental 
plants, the springing everywhere ramadas (ar- 
rowseed and brush shelters), the appearance 
household pets, the endless multiplication sports 
groups, the coinage nicknames and jokes about 
camps and blocks, and places the camps, are all 
sure signs. Wisely, most the departments ad- 
ministration Poston encourage the individual ini- 
tiatives such development. 

the strong neighborliness and 
the almost extraordinary cooperative spirit 
seenamong thefamilies ofthe blocks. There still 
much complaint about the and mess 
hall arrangements but there are also the facts that 
they work quite well; that the families the block 
share alike the buying coolers and refrigerators, 
that the block managers, and large, win easy and 
willing support, that disputes among neighbors and 
arguments over the disposal the residents' meagre 


water, irrigation, furnishing, and other household 
facilities are rare, and are settled the block. 

For "Caucasian" group much this 
might perhaps extraordinary. But the Japanese 
both rural and urban have long history living 
crowded communities and subjecting one another 
strong conventional controls. Writers like John 
Embree have reported the paramount importance 
the local group the buraku Japan and 
the strength local and prefectual solidarities 
new communities Hawaii. 

There are many signs, too, that the evac- 
uees are speedily making the most their new and 
These signs are not only such 
formal ones the building parks. The Japanese 
have discovered the river (though officially out 
bounds). Fish and turtle have appeared more 
than one mess hall. They know that the canals, too, 
yield smaller They have discovered pigweed, 
and may eventually learn prepare the flours 
mesquite bean. With the huge ramadas going 
everywhere, they leaf out the Indian's 
book andthe first breath cold should see charcoal 
braziers use old Japan. During the hot 
months, when the desert was new and strange and 
forbidding, was easy keep the Japanese 
bounds. But the winter will not easy; al- 
ready men hiring horses from the Indians. 
The older, rural men are making, seems, 
quicker adaptation than the high-school-bred and 
towns-dwelling nisei, but the nisei won't far be- 
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hind them. All this the good, believe, though 
the large amount wandering about that the Japan- 
ese may eventually leadto clash with the towns- 
folk Parker. some form transportation be- 
tween the camps sort regular bus line 
could set up, much this wandering could 
channelled within the community. Meanwhile, 
symptomatic growing familiarity with the new 
environment. would silly try tocontrol 
too strictly. 

Further symptoms, too, are found 
the seemingly growing number minor plans and 
suggestions heard among the Japanese, all the 
way from specific plansfor agriculture landscape 
architecture and rabbit-drives. Part the service 
the Bureau Sociological Research might well rend- 
pass such suggestions the line admin- 
istration. 

Against this background evolution, then, 
many the current attitudes the Japanese popu- 
lation can re-examined. The most widespread, 
and one the most recurrent, that which express- 
anxiety about the future. believe has already 
beenamply takes various forms: among 
the older people: what become them? will 
worthwhile working and planning ownership 
equity the land its produce can assured? 
are they merely thrown out the end the 
war? Among the younger people: how are they 
prepare for taking their part American life the 
end the war? will they not worse off, less 
well-equipped? why have children, there 
future offer them? These must the attitudes 
all the evacuated Japanese but Poston, since 
Indian Reservation land, there added another 
note: will Indians from now andforever? 
alternately: can this ever ours, ef- 
fect Indian land. 

good deal the apprehension these at- 
titudes reveal can be, believe, allayed few 
statements policy the future. There 
extraordinary amount ignorance about the most 
elementary matters governmental organization 
among the evacuees, even educated nisei. Adult ed- 
ucation can clear these up, canexplanatory ar- 
ticles the News Bulletin. For example, few 
people hearing Mr. Collier knew who was why 
should there (in August). 


eventually disseminated outward and downward 
through the elective Community Council, but the 
matter that still remains hazy for the Japanese 
Poston, the matter the responsibility the 
Indian Office for them. the policy the 


Knowledge will. 


provide means for moving individuals and fam- 
ilies out and eastward generally announced will 
much allay the general feeling confinement 
that exists, though doubt will institute any great 
rushof emigrants. But some specific announcement 
the score whether not the Japanese can stay 
reap the benefits their labor Poston, rather 
than having fear further evacuation "fourteen 
days" after peace comes, would help clarify matters 
for many them. ior the issue: are 
Indians? is, course, largely emotional one; 
matter names. will always remain slogan- 
eering rally-cry for them. 

far the growth the community 
concerned, believe well not exaggerate the 
importance the issei-nisei conflict. That conflict 
is, and will be, waged every relocation center. 
The conditions relocation cannot fail intensify 
for convenient means for the Japanese 
expressing their fears and resentments the de- 
struction their economic base. But alsoa 
universal conflict this age and this country: there 
not immigrant group, and very few regional 
and class groups either, the United States, that 
does not face intergenerational conflict the pres- 
ent turn our culture's evolution. The administra- 
tion Poston, and the whole A., will have 
learn live with that conflict among the Japanese 
and turn good account. 

The conflict will reflect itself political 
development, where has already made its appear- 
ance Poston. shall return the subject when 
discuss the community council. But will, and al- 
ready has shown itself more intimate aspects 
the life the community. 

the first place, sure that lies 
behind the current fears among the Japanese the 
family life and family authority. Mr. 
Collier was interestedin the subject during his visit 
August; and can report some impressions it. 

educated, urban circles among the Jap- 
anese the West Coast the breakdown oriental 
patriarchal households seems have gone quite 
far. Young couplesin the cities were strong for set- 
ting separate households their own the 
American way and moving out. They did retain, 
however, most their obligations 
parents, spite the altered pattern residence, 
and the appearance grandchildren sansei 
(third generation) tended knit the extended fam- 
ily group together quite strongly once more. Yet 
the "emancipation" the young people, setting 
households their own, did have effect their 


» 
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acceptance authority, and the older people had 
content themselves with good deal less direct 
authority over habits, dress, food, recreation, and 
other externals life, which, the bigger towns, 
the younger generation adopted wholesale from the 
(that is, the Californians). Thus the 
conflict was joined over these externals, but the 
fundamental patterns mutual aid, family solid- 
arity, and authority over work, were, evenin the 
Californian cities, very little shaken, with individu- 
exceptions. The Japanese still lived tightly- 
knit colonies, little Tokyos; they still lived more up- 
one another than upon their relationships (except 
produce dealing) with the "American" community; 
andan job, start-in-life, however pat- 
terned after American White-collar and middle- 
class values might be, still was conferred upon 
nisei his senior relatives and their associates 
The Japanese themselves complain their being 
divided into endless "cliques and factions". they 
seem have been, and many them upon lin 

extended family relationship, well upon loya 
ties place origin and ken) and class. 

the country districts, among the Japan- 
ese farmers, the "emancipation" (as would appear 
nisei the issei would call "the breakdown 
authority") does not seem have progressed 
anything like the extent had the larger towns and 
the middle classes Japanese-American life. 

Camp where the population were 
mostly fruit and vegetable growers from the "heat 
counties" California, was impressed with how 
often the younger men acted merely spokesr 
for their fathers. They are still active members 
large-family enterprises, not endent workers. 
this they remain Japanese, 
fact heard Japanese spoken often English 
among these young men, impression one would 
never get among the urban nisei Camp but 
means unusual phenomenon among second- 
generation rural immigrant groups the United 
States. But most important was the fact that, 
spokesmen for the older men, many these lads, 
adult produce handlers, were still work- 
ing for and under the authority aging fathers and 
uncles. The successful Japanese farmers are fam- 


ily-farmers commanding the enterprise and direct- 
ing the labor quite wide circle sons and 
younger relatives. 

Many ofthese family enterprises were, 
the time evacuation, the point transition. 
Many the older issei were, fact, retiring favor 
their now-adult sons and nephews. 


The evidence 
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seems that among the rural Japanese break- 
down authority was far from real. 

The current Japanese fears such 
breakdown, then, are fears for the future. They re- 
flect the destruction the economic base Japan- 

se-American life and the destruction the family 
enterprises over whichthe older men had command. 
They reflect, the same time, the resentment 
the older men the issei what seems them 
the failure their sons achieve stronger in- 
fluence with the "Americans" anda resentment the 


sons against their fathers' disastrous 
The conflict sharpened Poston, certainly, 
allthe evacuation, but thefeared breakdown lies still 
the future and may averied entirely some 


economic base which the older men can play 


proper role restored the gro 

Accordingly,a great the complaint 
the issei the fact the de: ction their 
economic position, the destruc 
farms and organizations. Natural 


the older generation, coming average about fifty- 
five ixty years age, would have abdicated their 
control before long. But would have been volun- 
tary, customary, tradition-supported act their own 
volition. offarms and businesses 
overnight was nothing this kind. And nothing yet 
take the place the former authority. 

Yet exaggerate this blow Japanese 
family organization into destruction morality 
forget the marked recuperative powers human 
habit. Poston, good many the older people 
more proficient English and better adapted 
American life are already finding themselves 
block-managers and leaders the new enter- 
prises. Families eat, live, and build together, still, 
keeping the skeleton their organization. 
any kind activity can found such agriculture 
and industry Poston enlist the skill the 
older Japanese family should weather the 
storm. 

misconduct they are the hardy perennials such 
situations this. The council worried about 
this situation, more, seems, assure the com- 
munity good name than for any other reason. The 
code law drawn August made perfectly 
clear that the Japanese-Americans were good Amer- 
icans their concept legislation. gave notice 
that the code law Poston should second 
none the United States expression stern 
moral rectitude. The only danger such situa- 
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tion that the young police Poston take its pro- 
vision against gambling (which unquenchable 
among the Japanese lotteries among the Italians 
America) seriously and use its strictures against 
cohabitation", "fornication", and "prostitu- 
tion", persecute the love-making and common- 
law marriages such situation Poston makes in- 
evitable. Already they show certain over-zeal- 
ousness that has angered some the residents. 
The best solutionis probably encouragement early 
marriages which, however, seem need none 
anyway. 

The Japanese will find way handle the 
probiem themselves; they have strict conventional 
controls the matter which already seem op- 
erating. 

But another factor will intensify the gen- 


eration conflict here, and already doing so. That 


the difference between the opportunities for par- 
ticipation camp life open the two generations. 
present the community offers wealth new 
experience, new training, and new prestige the 
younger people, particularly the young male nisei. 
They can become firemen, policemen, office-work- 
chemists, school-teachers, and many other 
things which were closed them the communi- 
ties California. These positions have already 
come bear the only external insignia high sta- 
tion that exist the community. Privileges, such 
the handling cars, the right occupy air-con- 
ditioned buildings, the right eat special mess- 
hall each camp, the ability consort with the 
personnel, all fall the young people, 
often very young ones, who many cases have had 
training authority and experience public 
position before, either among their own people 
the California communities. All this the good, 
for them, but source annoyance the per- 
sons whom authority and prestige recently lay 
whom has been stripped. good deal the 
present conflict over the police force, and much 
the reluctance the older people come forward, 
traceable the quick emergence these "nou- 
veau riches" Poston life. Much the conflict 
inevitable, since after all only the younger people 
can hope trained for participation the ma- 
chinery community this kind. But well 
remember that the "issei-nisei" conflict finds fuel 
the situation Poston, well the whole 
new persons fill roles very like those the 
"White Man's Indian" among the Yet the 
ministration must ask itself that not one the 


prices will have pay, the Japanese-Americans 
are taught the forms American municipal 
organization. 

But the real difficulty with the develop- 
ment community life Poston lies deeper. 
reflected the fact that nothing has yet been done 
enlist the skills the older people and the forms 
authority and expertness that are 
the fact that the community has yet economic 
base. And the people, except those running the new 
municipal machinery, have nothing do. Evéry- 
where there pathetic eagerness set work, 
Wherever there any chance it, these people can 
trusted workfor themselves, they already 
the remodelling their houses and the construc- 
tion ramadas. few cases there are minor 
projects, such some the carpentry shops, per- 
haps even the adobe project, where the Japanese have 
been allowed fall into their own familiar rhythm 
work, where the older and wiser heads can shout 
back and forth the arguments and exhortations which 
seem accompany Japanese work cooperation, and 
where the people without the full benefit American 
schooling can use their own knowledge. That not 
say that many the offices, departments, and 
projects already begun there not ample work, and 
real and able cooperation, the part the young 
educated Japanese, particularly the urban ones. 
There is. But say that the community 
whole has (had August) not found able and reward- 
ing work for itself. And say that the com- 
munity will not make the transition self-regula- 
tion and self-support until they do. 

This theme which will return. 
Since more than anything else Poston involves 
the relationship between the administration and the 
Japanese shall leave till come that topic. 

Meanwhile, word should besaidabout 
the community council, which began function 
Camp while was Poston, and for which elec- 
tions were arranged Camps and 

Since leaving Poston, the first 
change may have taken place; but 
report the situation the date saw 
The council Camp had already begun function 
and was engaged its first controversy the in- 
quiry into the steward's books and the question 
food. was fairly obvious that the council was go- 
ing act many other new representative bodies, 
particularly union-management situations in- 
dustry, act the first flush their self-discovery: 
sounding boards for complaints and outlets for 
collective emotion. was obvious, too, that the 
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council was going explore its powers and test the 
limits its influence, just, again new union-man- 
agement grievance committees do. The difficulty 
over food and the office was the first such 
test. 
Yet there was danger this situation. 
The principal danger was not the council's actions, 
certainly not its expression emotion, but 
the failure persons authority recognize what 
was taking place. That danger was especially well 
ters which outlined plans for self-government. The 
document itself planned detail excellently, but 
also felt that the council should have certain traits 
behavior and attitude which the council does not 
and will for long time exhibit and which can 
hardly expected, realistically, persons the 
shoes the Japanese evacuees. The danger lies 
that persons authority who hope for speedy 
velopment self-government will hurtand dis- 
appointed the council's manifest failure live 
such lofty ideals laid down for and will lose 
faith its natural evolution. 
The document referred proceeded 
the assumption that the councils were be: 
Recommendatory only. 
Fact-finding 
Not complaint bureaus. 
Such that they not reflect emotion 
Such that they must carefully taught and 
lead the adoption parliamentary tactics. 
Let take these points, reverse 
order, against the observed realities council ac- 
tion and experience during August Poston. 
That the council needs carefully taught 
and lead parliamentary tactics. 
The ideal ignores the age-old experience Japan- 
ese tradition discussion which very 
evident Poston. Two points differ Japanese 
practice, One that there never any 
contest for the floor difficulty recognition 
the chair. meetings each person who has some- 
thing say heard turn, before any action 
undertaken and there are motions until the end 
discussion. need for Roberts' Rules here! 
Secondly, decision made informally, out the con- 
sensus achieved such orderly discussion turn, 
but not the floor Consequent- 
ly, formal resolution words is, seems, often- 
attempt meet American convention than 
The decision act comes out the 
small group persons behind the scenes who direct 
the others the basis such consensus. may 
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may not resemble the formal resolution. Here dif- 
ficulties will not rise from ignorance, but from 
difference habit and meaning. 

That the council should not reflect emotion. 
Fond illusion! The Japanese, under courteous and 
noncommittal exterior,are very full the emotions 
engendered their treatment during the evacuation. 
However well they may, intellectually, recognize the 
wisdom decisions taken, the patriotic necessities 
they face, and the good intentions those all the 
agencies which have handled their cases, they are 
also humanly disturbed and angered the long- 
drawn-out dislocation their lives and the new 
minute and arbitrary ordering oftheir existence. 
give them opportunity express themselves 
ipso facto release some the pent-up emotion 
this experience. shall point out later, that emo- 
tion going directed the most readily avail- 
able objects and personages against whom can 
safely expended. These happened be, 
the cooks, stewards, and others the commissary 
departments; hence the emotional outbursts about 
food, the one source most constant irritation 
against which emotion can safely directed. The 
fact has nothing with the case. 
fact-finding commission reporting the actualities 
the food situation and showing its inevitability 
would change nothing whatsoever. The nextsafe 
target will probably be: their own police and other 
regulatory machinery. 

The council will, like all political bodies 
worth their salt, continue expression the 
organized, symbolically-expressed emotion the 
evacuee population. expect otherwise ig- 
nore the experience over centuries. 
The proper attitude recognize the fact, let 
such emotion play itself out harmlessly, and de- 
flect the released energies other things, after 
emotion has been discharged. Such course will re- 
quire intelligent, sympathetic, andimaginative 
administration. Iam sure Mr. Head and Mr. Evans 
it. The danger that people 
the scene than they are will exaggerate such natural 
outbursts are bound take place into failure 
the experiment self-government. far better in- 
dex failure would that such outbursts did not 
take place. 

That the council will fact-finding body. 
may eventually become, after long experi- 
ence commissioning and hearing parliamentary 
inquiries. Butthere are too many other things for 
do, and too much and complaint for 
listen and represent, for waste its time 
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speaking from the evacuee point view 
choice the verb) making factual studies. 
Fact-finding will come later, equilibrium de- 
velops and mutual confidence among the council 
members, their constituents, and the administration 
develops. But not till then. And, the matter 
food, the factual reality many the situations 
the council going debate, little moment 
beside their value channels for emotional outlet 
andas means exploring the limits the council's 
influence. either the the Indian Of- 
fice wants fact-finding body let set one 
make use such agencies the Sociological Bureau 
Postonor empower the local councils 
sion such permanent research bureaus undertake 
special inquiries. 

That the councils not complaint bureaus. 
This ideal for local self-government again goes 
counter the realities life the relocation 
camps, Poston any criterion judgment. Why 
have representative government not because al- 
lows the handling individual and collective com- 
plaints? Poston there are already developing 
among the block representativesand managers, per- 
sons who make soon make practice 
bringing their constituents block-residents the 
administrative offices which will handle their case, 
trying the way" there order impress 
upon the applicant their influence and their knowledge, 
perhaps, but the same time making the machinery 
administration run the more effectively for those 
who must use it. These are embryo politicians, and 
Poston will have them. But they are part every 
democracy more complex administrative ma- 
chinery than New England town and Poston in- 
finitely more complex than that, Similarly, the role 
the council representative getter favors 
for his constituents not going separable 
from his role policy-making legislator (or rec- 
ommender, you will). the ideal means that the 
time the council should not taken petty 
debate over individual difficulties with the machin- 
ery administration, well and good. But an- 
ticipates situation which councilmen not spend 
large part their activity handling matters for 
individual constituents, seems forget what 
congressional democracy means these United 


There arethree channels which the dif- 
ficulties, the minor wishes, and the larger individual 
collective problems the evacuee inhabitants 
Poston reach the administrative offices which can 
The first channel means 


handle them. 


appearance before the proper officer administra- 
tion person. But this all too often laborious, 
puzzling and time-consuming process for the indi- 
vidual evacuee. may mean whole day travel, 
thumbing rides, and finding taxis heat and dust, 
several hours waiting for appointment, and 
even search for the proper authority. This the 
matter its worst; atits best and will always 
difficult take any but major requests 
the administrative officers large scale en- 
terprise the community Poston. This 
criticism the staff; most them are courteous, 
painstaking, sympathetic, efficient, and quick their 
handling the Japanese Who come them. 
the nature things among community 20,000 
people. 

The second means which individual 
matter can dealt with Poston through the 
administrative hierarchy itself: that is, through the 
block-managers (conceived civil servant em- 
ployees the administration responsible for the ad- 
ministration the residential units) who turn 
take the matter their superintendent the office 
the camp director (or manager") who 
turn transmits the proper staff office. This 
means was the principal one adopted during stay 
and shall discuss further when deal directly 
with the relationship between administration and com- 
unity Poston. works quite well, now, 
the camp directors such Mr. Evans, Mr. Craw- 
ford, and Mr. Burge have the time and energy 
channelize the administrative details the proper 
quarters, necessarily slow all bureau- 
cratic administration slow, brings into direct 
focus the problem the functional division author- 
ity between the staff officers the central admin- 
istration and the managers" the three camps. 
the work the specialized staff departments 
enterprises, agriculture, etc., etc., grows Poston 
will bring this problem more and more the 
fore. 

The third means dealing with individ- 
ual matter Poston thus brings the council directly 
into this area administrative organization. the 
block representative his job for the residents, 
must more than influence policy the time 
debated and "recommended" council meeting. 
must able take his constituent the proper 
officer the proper staff department direct. 
must able explain and recommend modifica- 
tions and adaptations policy particular cases 
affecting his constituent. must able com- 
plain higher, for his constituent, such explanation 


and recommendation ignored. Indeed, with time 
and the growth the staff departments Poston, 
this third means will become more important month 
month the council gains strength and ex- 
perience. will serve indispensable liaison be- 
tweenadministrator andadministrated Poston and 
should likewise other relocation camps. 
Should recognized, valued, and encouraged 

Perhaps not use words the same 
way people government service. But from 
experience industrial and community organ- 
ization (the actual, habitual and informal organiza- 
tion, well that provided the regulations 
the written word), insist here that the council 
Poston, like the council all camps will 
succeed only far does become among 
other things, smooth-running, quick-functioning 
complaint grievance machinery. 

That the council recommendatory only. 
for the first ideal laid down for the council, that 
recommendatory only let say this: will 
very difficult indeed for the council Poston 
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learn what that will learn only having 
its plans turned down and its desires for inquiry 
exploring the limits its own authority, and the 
danger that will become disillusioned and dis- 
heartened finds them too narrow. will have 
learn step step just whom can recommend 
things to, just whom has right appeal to, and all 
this can take place only goes from debate 
debate. will take tact and patience turn into 
democratic legislative body the narrow field 
which must operate. sure can done, 
but cannot done quickly. Already Messrs. 
Evans and Head and Mr. Ted Haas, its advisers, 
are patiently work deflecting its energies the 
sphere self-government within the limits Pos- 
ton. Let them not discouraged for good time 
come the council tries burst these shackles, 
which, after all, are the shackles all the interned 
Japanese. them not discouraged that the at- 
tempt burst these shackles will take the form 
appeals the council its members over their 
heads. Where else there appeal? 


REFLECTIONS THE ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS ORGANIZATION 
POSTON 


Perhaps the most important realization 
reachin examining the administrative arrangements 
Poston, and sure will the more true 
vast difference between community and project. 
Poston may yet become community; there are 
Signs it. But now and for long time will 
project, centrally directed and departmentally 
organized governmental enterprise, without local 
autonomy (except the higher administrators, not 
the people administered, win for themselves 
practice) and without economic base. not 
regret the fact, let face it, and deal with its im- 
plications all realism. For the fact makes the 
administrative problems Poston more important, 
and more vital for ultimate transition the camp 
into community, than any others. 

These administrative problems seem 
fall under three large heads. First, there the 
matter supplying the community with economic 
base. Second, there the matter correlating the 
central administration the residential units 
camps, quads, and barracks, with the vast array 
staff departments that exercise their specialized 


functions upon with the cooperation the resi- 
Third, there the problem, intimately con- 
nected with the two foregoing, and already touched 
upon lengthinthe discussion the probable future 
growth the Council, the most efficient channel- 
ing individual evacuee problems within ad- 
ministration. 


Supplying Poston With Economic Base. 


need not point out the overwhelming im- 
portance providing economic base for Poston. 
The well aware the problem, and 
devoting much its energy and thought the 
matter. should like, therefore, deal with the one 
aspect the matter that feel myself most compe- 
tent touch upon: the means enlisting Japanese 
skill and zeal the process. That say, want 
especially suggest means which the community 
can made self-regulating and self-supporting 
one, and warn against what seem the 
principal pitfalls lying wait for administrators and 
planners during the development the community. 

Inthe first obvious that agricul- 
ture, either alone conjunction with minor man- 
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ufactures must always supply Poston's economic 
base. There are plans bring 
and many the Japanese would eager take part 
such making camouflage nets, which 
might contribute the war. addition, there 
great deal interest among the Japanese insti- 
tuting the manufacture Poston the foods, spec- 
delicacies the Japanese diet which are 
not yet sufficiently included their commissary: 
Tofu, tsukimono, shoyu (soybean) sauce, soap, and 
many other things can manufactured for local 
consumption, can the adobe bricks already being 
manufactured for school and house building. There 
are large number persons with skills and ex- 
perience such minor manufacture the Japanese 
community, and start has been made Mr. Math- 
department toward enlisting them. Other 
local supply services and subsidiary manufactures 
can undoubtedly developed soon Mr. Math- 
iesen's department gets into the swing its plans 
Mr. Mathiesen's illness. These man- 
ufactures will especial interest older peo- 
ple, both issei and those the nisei who approach 
them age, and will set work many the people 
who found their economic place serving the local 
Japanese communities California. These minor 
enterprises are certainly encouraged every 
way possible, they will provide local employment, 
supply the iocal community, cut down the cost the 
camp commissary, and consume the local agricul- 
ture produce. But they would never give the large 
scale employmentor bring the large scale income 
industrial manufacture keyed the war 
They could never more than supplement the 
agriculture which they depended. 

for such large scale industrial and 
factory employment, well consider the cur- 
rent plans for the light what known the 
Japanese and their communities, their skills, and 
their interests. had not the opportunity discuss 
any other projects than that the proposed camou- 
flage factories, wonder thatis well- 
Suited the needs and interest the Japanese. The 
introduction factory project projects into 
Poston can expected draw some the young- 
women, perhaps some the unskilled younger 
men, too, and provide great deal useful em- 
But the past history Japanese- 


American economics going make difficult to’ 


find any the skilled industrial mechanics and 
craftsmen which would make possible turn the 
enterprise over Japanese direction and Japan- 
ese The Californian Japanese not have 


history experience industrial work, and while 
they can undoubiedly taught it, while the younger 
men can trained lathe, tool, 
work which would fit them for factory jobs war 
industry the outside world, one would have 
careful remember that for long time come 
such industrial Poston would much 
more inthe nature educational experiment than 
would the nature productive enterprise. 

Carey MacWilliams, writing this summer 
Harpers, has brought out the matter quite well. 
points out the very narrow base upon which the 
Japanese communities California lived. There 
were large numbers the Japanese-Americans 
the service, clerical, professional, and retail trades, 
but nearly all these served only their own com- 
munities. There were few other occupations, how- 
ever, except those agriculture. Consequently, 
the Japanese were fact highly specialized group, 
depending, even the case the large numbers 
their better educated people such service occupa- 
tions, upon their deplored 
this narrow specialization the American-Japanese 
community and saw it, rightly, the chief source 
the communities' lack integration into California 

Japanese-American writers (see.....Sept. 
1942 Annals the American Academy Political 
and Social Sciences), however, see the matter ina 
different light, persons with whom discussed 
After all, this crowding into occupa- 
tions serving only their own community was not vol- 
training for the only opportunities that existed. 

Likewise, the continued dependence upon 
their agricultural proficiencies the Japanese 
community was their chief source strength, their 
entire reasonfor being California, and the 
tion the habits life, family organization, and 
individual aspiration which made them what they 
were. The Japanese came this country labor- 
ers, peasants, farmers, with background cen- 
turies success the land, seek out anew soil 
upon which win independence, status, and better 
livelihood for themselves their agricultural 
skills. They did not stay hired laborers very 
long, the disgust the Californians, and their 
early success winning independence for them- 
selves insured that they should immediately reestab- 
lish the patterns diversified, family-corporation 
farming most congenial them. They became yeo- 
men farmers, somewhat like Pennsylvania Germans 
the east, because they were most successful with 
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the yeoman methods and organization that they knew 
from the homeland. land commercial lati- 
fundia, organized the basis what MacWilliams 
has called "the factory the field", their success 
shouldand did make them all the more different, the 
more unassimilable, and the more suspect. Con- 
sequently, the Japanese are still narrowly spe- 
cialized, they are specialized the one proficiency 
which has brought them success and continue 
so. Now, the continuation, fact, the strengthen- 
ing patterns yeoman, family, and experimental- 
diversifying farming among them makes them, 
now Poston and the other War Relocation Camps, 
rather recalcitrant materialfor factory labor. They 
not know industrial skills; neither are they 
training disposition capable becoming docile 
unskilled, foreman-directed workers. They are 
working independently, under traditional con- 
trols and conventions their own, and they will not 
take kindly easily direction the hands 
Caucasian strawbosses. Any managers, foremen, 
engineers trainedin the usual American factories 
and the American methods gang labor are going 
have trouble with them, not because they are not 
excellent, capable workers, used exercising their 
own initiative, but precisely because they are. Until 
Caucasian managerial and foreman personnel can 
trained realize the difficulty Japanese 
personnel can developed from among the workers 
Poston, the course industrial understanding 
and cooperation Poston will not, afraid, run 
very smoothly. 

Indeed, the light our knowledge 
these characteristics the evacuees and our real- 
ization that they are highly specialized agri- 
culture, the problem arises if, after all, too much 
planning and worry over industry for Poston and for 
the War Relocation Camps general, does not run 
the danger blinding oneto the far greater possi- 
bilities agriculture itself. 

For planning and developing ag- 
riculture Poston that the only complete success 
for the community can hoped for. Yet one feels, 
unfortunately, that agriculture the orphan among 
the hopes and projects the camp. The feeling 
probably not justified, but the fact does remain that 
agriculture, far from being, should be, the 
central and coordinating interest all the plans 
allthe many staff agencies Poston, merely one, 


many plans and projects the Camp. 
There are practical political and admin- 
istrative difficulties overcome for agriculture 
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Poston. Iam not competent speak the engin- 
eering and agronomic problems involved. They 
seem succumbing rapidly, inany event. should 
like confine myself the political and adminis- 
trative ones. 

First all, the future agriculture 
Poston the future the community. The Japanese 
cannot possibly expected reestablish autono- 
mous and spontaneously inspired and directed com- 
munity life their own unless something least 
the initiative, the authority, and the controls over 
work, effort, and devotion family and community in- 
terest, which them. The res- 
toration open one, bringing these realities 
Japanese life out into position 
recognition once again. not open one, Jap- 
anese initiative, authority, and controls over work and 
community relationships will not, Iam sure, disap- 
pear; they will continue submergence and, probably 
covert opposition any others imposed upon them. 

Now the chief political problem, which 
ing these things. Plans and policies must made 
and defended, that agriculture will, fact, back 
Japanese-American hands, Japanese-American 
direction and planning. The alternative already 
foreshadowed. had the opportunity spending 
whole day with Mr. Utz, director (?) agriculture 
for the War Relocation Authority. Mr. Utz ex- 
cellent, trained agriculturalist and manager com- 
mercialfarms. PerhapsI misinterpret his remarks, 
but lead understand that the political exi- 
gencies which the War Relocation Authority faced 
made necessary that the projects conducted 
single, large scale, commercial-agricultural units. 
His reasons for thinking such development neces- 
sary were these: 

The Authority committed, under the 
terms its grant power, turning the lands re- 
ownership. The Japanese are thus make their con- 
tribution the war opening such lands andin ready- 
ing them for occupation someone else after the 
war. Thus, equity other shadow ownership 
can allowed grow which would work against 
this ultimate turning-back the lands public do- 
main. addition, the Japanese contribution the 
war must turning the produce this land into 
the national larder, cutting down the expense 
their own maintenance and supplying the armies and 
allies the nation with food. Both objectives the 
prevention the growth Japanese equities and the 
maximizing production for the national effort 
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dictate, according understanding Mr. Utz's 
position, thatthe camps run immense com- 
without division holding under pro- 
fessional management making use the Japanese 
principally foremen and labor. 

may not eventually prevail; they 
may have application Poston, where differ- 
ent authority reigns, and where Mr. Head 
means sympathy with them, but they exist and 
they will continue show themselves many 
guises. here show where their support will 
emerge and warn what they would mean. shall 
try point out what they imply even for the goals 
held out their advocates: the maximizing Jap- 
anese contribution the war effort. 

Suchplans beguiling those 
engineering and commercial turn mind. 
They seem offera minimum effort, maximum 
systematization planning and management, and 
the greatest speed realization. They will suit 
wellthe engineer's need for rectilinearity ditches, 
canals and fields, the commercial farmer's need 
huge spaces and easily calculable acreages which 
operate his machines, and they will prove beguil- 
ing the economic agricultural planner who finds 
far easier advise switch from crop crop, 
the market requires, where only the administra- 
tors project have convinced, and numer- 
ous stubborn householders community mem- 
bers cooperative must persuaded. There 
real professional necessity why such persons, in- 
tent upon the quick and efficient discharge their 
almost autonomous staff bu- 
reaus and departments, will favor such plans, and 
come think them the only feasible ones, es- 
pecially ifa political case can made for them too. 
Indeed, will difficult administrative task 
stay them, direct them the realization other 
considerations, andto prevent, through the failure 
synchronization planning and execution com- 
munity projects, such making decisions 
embodying these plans even though they are express- 
decided against central authority. 

strictures against engineers and 
commercial-farm are dealing 
with human beings; and these men are fired with the 
laudable professional zeal expert experience. But 
they may fail understand the limitations their 
experience gauge the human and organization- 
results their zeal. And, nearly all indus- 
trial and governmental work, where ponderous 
administrative set-up favors their autonomy, they 
may become very impatient the imposition pro- 


cedures derived from other considerations ad- 
ministration. 

Poston runs that danger. else- 
where governmental (and industrial 
easier hurry the land and with getting 
the first plantings, and with setting the first com- 
munity-wide enterprises, like immense poultry 
farm large scale pig run, than plan 
incorporate Japanese plans and enterprise from the 
first. Then, when the Japanese come forward all, 
they can used carry out, under central 
direction, policies and procedures which they had 
partin which may may not fit any 
experience interestoftheir own. The result again 
draw from their community the eager, most 
"Americanized", middle-class-trained younger men, 
often white collar professional outlook, and 
relegate the rest the workers project 
the role straw-bosses and labor gangs under these 
new people and their Caucasian project adminis- 
trators. such situation should develop, either 
through failure synchronization plans, through 
the rush well-meaning butalmostautonomous farm 
managers engineers make best showing 
their own departments, would mean imposing 
very great handicap upon the development the 
community. 

Indeed, would mean that the Japanese 
might come not only hold back from taking part 
suchenterprise butalso might actively oppose them. 
For the American Japanese, yeoman family 
farmers and diversification specialists agricul- 
ture, may prove difficult material for factory labor, 
they will prove all the more difficult fieldhands. 
need only refer the reader what has been said 
above, connection with factory employment, 
indicate how much more difficult would Japanese 
adaptation regime commercial-agricultural 
laborers. 

The chief difficulties that might give rise, 
whole part, centrally administered ag- 
riculture, which the Japanese had real part, 
are once administrative and inherent 
project Poston (or the other camps). 

have already said that the chief admin- 
istrative difficulty will the synchronization 
plans and procedures among the many nearly auton- 
omous departments the camps. Unless continued 
staff conferences are held, and rounded and bal- 
anced picture the goals achieved contin- 
uously drummed into the head separate and often 
highly technical departments, 
clearance, planting, and cropping may well com- 
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pletely shaped the practical demands immedi- 
ate action long before the Japanese community en- 
listed take part. The community and the admin- 
istration may find itself faced with faits 

Much the decisions about land-use, 
crop-selection, field-size and arrangement, sites 
for homesteading, division labor, management 
enterprise, etc., etc., will have already been made, 
the specialized staff departments Poston 
the course their daily work the central admin- 
istration has not provided them with clear-cut state- 
ments policy beforehand. That not say that 
the planning that being done this areaisnot 
excellent. had the pleasure discussing plans for 
soil testing and selection and for crop, vegetation, 
and other types environmental control with Drs. 
Shepard and Nieschmidt Poston. Their jobs were 
being done with technical skill and imagination 
high order. But still planning specialized 
technical kind, confined single department. 

Such plans nowhere involve any clear-cut 
policy about homesteading, division farms, turn- 
ing-over machinery and seed individuals, fam- 
ilies larger groups. These things are all felt 
matters left for future agreement. 

Yet, they should then have first place, not 
last. The Japanese already have their own working 
groups andtheir own existing conventions and habits 
agricultural organization. These have proved 
completely perhaps too completely successful 
land subjugation and crop-planning and produce- 
California. Why should such habits, such 
skill, and such organization ignored and neglected 
Yet, there department administration 
Poston (or perhaps any camp) whose sole 
interest and function let the Japanese the 
job they know how. 

The plans for cooperatives inthe clubs 
and canteens the community can hardly provide 
the whole means for liberating Japanese initiative. 
Apart from the dubious prospects the 
accepting the Rochdale ideals, the canteens and stores 
play much too unimportant role Poston life. 
What needed isa turning over the means 
self-support and self-help the evacuees the 
matters most moment them, namely land 
clearance, irrigation, crop planting, land-utilization, 
and agriculture. 

Let see what the difficulties the way 
effecting transfer initiative the Japanese 
are. just connection with this problem that 
the most important relationships the central ad- 
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ministration and the residential units and the staff 
departments Poston must studied. 

For the separate departments cannot 
expected give over their functions the Japanese 
their own accord. would mean, inef- 
fect, either their retiring out existence and 
their jobs altogether itwould mean their falling 
back into the role onlooking advisors called 
only when needed. Only the central administration 
can force this gradual retirement, this British- 
withdrawal-from-India, this reversion indirect 
rule and consultant status. But the central admin- 
istration will have easy task, whatever its policy 
and wishes this regard. 

the first place, the central administra- 
tion will have fight against the spontaneous, un- 
conscious discriminations situation, which how- 
ever lofty and democratic the ideals the individu- 
als concerned, unescapably racial case situa- 
tion. The evacuation and resettlement the Japan- 
ese has already, even Poston, been conducted 
atmosphere where echoes such race situation 
cannot excluded. Difficulties and resentments 
that score are already present, spite the efforts 
the correct their causes. will 
continue take very strong hand and great vigi- 
lance keep them down. will take one, too, 
which knows unconsciously reflection that 
caste discriminationis natural human phenomenon 
ceaselessly controlled. 

This caste discrimination, showing itself 
little things decided upon the lower ranking 
Caucasian personnel, and springing out their 
American race attitudes, will work, again uncon- 
sciously, hand hand with legitimate bureaucratic 
hesitations. For example, much the work Pos- 
ton must done with heavy machinery, equipment, 
and with expensive seed and other materials. The 
departmental staffs responsible for these things, often 
held personally accountable for their misuse, will 
all too reluctant let them into Japanese hands. 
They will all too diffident about compromising 
their prospects good showing department, 
When responsible decisions are trusted, even 
the Japanese, all the more courage will 

Thus, the Poston are going 
have alternately coerced and encouraged 
surrender the natural prerogatives they may feel 
teach, instruct, and direct the evacuees. strong 
hand will needed keep down their natural dis- 
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inclination taking the risks inherent entrusting 
equipment, resources, and plans, the Japanese 
community and the Japanese their de- 


Administrative Organization Poston 


The administration Poston will have 
huge responsibility effecting any such transfer 
initiative Poston. Does present organization 
Poston make possible for the central administra- 
tion execute such function all? Can plan 
for and direct the operations the numerous expert 
staff departments the Camps such way 
encourage their withdrawal before developing evacuee 

The question immediately sets ex- 
ploring what seems the chief problem 
organization Poston. This therelationship 
between the central administration the housing 
units the "line organization" use army 
language and the vast array spe- 
the relationship between the "camp managers" and 
the "departments", the language Poston. 

Atpresent, the camp managers administer 
the residential units and their needs, through the 
hierarchy the block managers. Together with 
these officials the Japanese community, the other 
officers that community, with whom the residents 
deal their day day life, also report them. 
These are numerous: police, fire department, clinic, 
maintenance, transportation, even adult education 
and recreation. All these deal with great fre- 
quency with the camp managers and their block man- 
agers and handle, first point contact, theaf- 
fairs the residents. But all them well have 
some sort relationship with corresponding central 
departments administration Camp Headquarters. 
Inthe case ones listed above, this relationship 
variously close tenuous, but for the most 
them rather tenuous than close. 

With other department offices, however, 
the case different. Before long, many other of- 
fices such departments will opened the 
three camps. Construction, agriculture, and enter- 
prises will come play large part the lives 
the residents. Half the residents, indeed, living 
Camps and III, can hope come into contact 
with these departments only through the branch of- 
departments the question division 
responsibility and authority central of- 
fices and the camp managers becomes vital matter. 


the first case, for example, the 
case the police department, the relationship 
has had chance develop natural- 
out the consultation every day matters be- 
tween camp manager and police chief. The admin- 
istration the residential camps would nearly 
impossible without such daily contact. Similarly, 
the wishes and the needs the residents get im- 
mediate hearing. the same the officer 
the central administration whose department deals 
with matters law and order finds that such arrange- 
ments leave him the vast majority his time for 
handling special legal cases, for correspondence 
with higher agencies outside Poston, for giving ad- 
vice the community council and the heads cen- 
tral administration. result, his authority over 
police matters comes perforce principally ad- 
visory and does not prevent close collaboration's 
developing among the camp managers and the chiefs 
police the separate camps. The police depart- 
ments become integral parts the administration 
the local camp, the residents need farther 
than their own home camp, and the camp managers 
can, relation this department least, plana 
development the force consistent with the rest 
the plans for developing that camp and responsive 
the needs and wishes the residents. 

Let contrast this situation with that 
administrative office which might come have 
too little connection with camp management. 

the case other branch offices, such 
construction, agriculture, enterprises, the matter 
more difficult. the execution the plans 
these divisions going directed the set-up 
large scale project-wide enterprise, there 
danger absentee control. Such control 
cannot hope immediately responsive the 
localneeds and wishes ofthe residents one vested 
inor sharedby the camp managers. The difficulties 
making absentee decisions consistent with the 
plans and policies the residential camps' devel- 
opment, planned the camp managers, would 
very great, and appeals the residents would 
much longer way hearing. such control 
develops and persists going difficult get 
anything done which the Japanese can take any 
part other than that "employees". And going 
mean that the camp managers find themselves 
relegated position merely executing plans 
imposed from outside with very little relevance 
local 

Asitis relationship between cen- 
tral departments such these and camp managers 


stated neither way. The present August 
1942 administrative set-up places Engineering (Mr. 
Ruppke), Agriculture and Enterprises (Mr. Mathie- 
sen), Services (Miss Findley), Administration (i.e. 
fiscal and office management) (Mr. Empie) together 
ona firstlevel authority directly under Mr. Head. 
The Project Attorney (Law and Order) occupies the 
same level,as does Mr. Gelvin, associate project 
director. awkward, making for 
very large "top administrative staff". addition the 
three camp managers,as "assistant directors", occupy 
indeterminate levelin which they are formally in- 
cluded this group when actual practice they can- 
not members The result has been 
pull Mr. Evans, the senior camp manager, man- 
aging the firstandlargestcamp, Camp into posi- 
tion where, effect, charge the direction 
all the residential units and coordinator the work 
the other camp managers ata level with the division 
heads under the department heads, and bring them 
into contact only with these men and 
make itnecessary for the camp managers over 
these men's heads they wish reach seat au- 
thority. 

would seem far better simplify the 
administrative set-up Poston such way 
give further recognition the camp managers and 
bring them, the persons most directly con- 
tact with the Japanese community, into any central 
administrative planning and policy making staff. 
Sucha simplification could effected follows, 
give tentative 

Let Engineering, Agriculture and Enter- 
prises, Services, and etc.) Administration 
lumped together into single all-embracing De- 
partment Development and Services, under; let 
say, Mr. Gelvin. Then group the three camp 
managements into Department Community Man- 
agement, under Mr. Evans, freeing him from his 
dual task directing Camp and coordinating the 
others with it. Then three Town Managers, for 
Camps and could report him. The cen- 
tral administrative staff could thus effectively 
reduced four (Mr. Head, Mr. Gelvin, Mr. Evans, 
and Mr. Haas,as Project Attorney.) would make 
much more wieldy body and one which camp 
management could have equal voice planning 
with the departments the staff. addi- 
tion, would make body much more accessible 
any council which might develop serve the 


f See chart on p. 3. 
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central representative body the three Poston 
Camps. And lastly, would relegate the expert de- 
partments the role executors policy rather 
than that makers policy, without the least 
impairing their ability transmit plans through 
their new head-of-department, the central admin- 
istration. Mr. Head from much 
routine and give him more scope for over-all planning. 

want add the above the statement 
that this plan own, arrived the basis 
what seemed the needs Poston, but 
without consultation with any the men involved. 
None them knows intend make any proposal 
along these linesatall. make them merely sug- 
gestions derived from study and from experience 
with administrative organization. 


The Administration and the Development the 
Community 


Let me, finally, say only few words 
what believe must expected the ever- 
changing relations between the administration and 
the evacuee population Poston. foreshadowed 
much what should like say this score when 
Idiscussed the council, above. There only, there- 
fore, one further thing add. 

The council Poston, works all, 
will continue sounding board for disgruntle- 
ment and resentment. Butthis resentment will not 
directed primarily against the administration 
the project, the Indian Office, the A., 
the other agencies which have handied the evacuees 
since first they were assembled. The community 
and its council will continue rather react the 
area Poston life where the strongest pressures and 
the mostfrequent restraints and commands emanate 
press upon the evacuees. said before will 
burst out against those most readily available ob- 
jects from which the evacuees experience the most 
frequent and least escapable impositions authority. 

August the source this pressure, 
most frequently the Japanese, was the 
commissary. The cooks and stewards, under the 
orders centralized department (through Mr. 
Best Mr. Empie, thence the Army), were the 
arbitrars Japanese fate three times day, ines- 
capably, and from their decision, often arbitrary, 
harassed, imposed from above, there was ap- 
This not matter personalities, but 
organization. There was little anything Mr. Best, 
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his stewards, even Mr. Head could do. But there 
was something the Japanese could do: namely, com- 
plain, appeal their councilmen, complain their 
camp They did what they could, and they 
did with verve and emotion. 

Later, the chief source imposi- 
tion arbitrary authority moves, will the chief 


target complaint, protest, and council emotion 
move. 

The Bureau Sociological Research could 
yield greater service the administration 
Poston andto the Indian Office and the than 
record, follow, and eventually predict what these 
moves will be. 
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STUDY CONSUMER'S COOPERATIVE 


Gordon Donald 


This article the story cooperative 
grocery store during crucial period its early 
life, anda discussion why the enterprise was suc- 
cessful. consumer's cooperative organiza- 
tion which the consumers its services, this 
case the purchasers groceries, put the capital 
and become members, thereby possessing the func- 
tion owners and being the ultimate source man- 
agerial power well being further 
differs from the corporate form organization 
that profits are paid out rebates proportional 
purchases rather than capital invested, and each 
member has only one vote meetings regardless 
the size his investment. The cooperative move- 
country prior 1930 was limited largely 
groups Scandinavian andGerman origin and 
farmers certain sections, but has since spread 
rapidly the cities and amongst middle class Am- 

The author served manager coop- 
erative store Albany, for months 1940. 
job not because experience knowledge, 
neither which possessed, but because was in- 
terested cooperatives (and anxious for some non- 
academic experience), and was willing work for 
what they could afford pay without any assur- 
ance permanence. 

The enterprise had been going for three 
months before Icame with good-natured enthusias- 
tic young manager more experienced than was 
was leaving town study social work). 
period study and recruiting, $300.00 capital 
had been raised,a small shop side street rented 
and fitted out with orange crates for shelves, and for 
acounter had been borrowed from the nearby 
Unitarian church. Board Directors 
had been appointed and certain committees formed 
the immense amount work involved. 

Everything was extremely haphazard both 
before and after arrived. None had ever 
done anything the sort before, but lots hoc 
decisions had made all the time, and hur- 
ry. Duties were not very carefully assigned, and 
any case there wasa stream ofsmall crises which 
work was done those who happened available, 
perhaps should say those who made themselves 
available. One person would give out andanother 
would pitch with energy. There were often argu- 


ments over specific actions, sometimes heated, but 
soon forgotten the face some new emergency. 

For example one the truck deliver- 
ing the week's order was held snowstorm 
and arrived shortly before the store was open for 
large week-end sales. great number cases had 
opened, canned goods marked with the proper 
prices andplaced the proper shelves, checked off 
the invoice, etc., short space time. tele- 
phone calls were put through for volunteers and 
witha greatdeal rushing around the job was com- 
pleted before the store had been open for business 
very long. Change was always running short, and 
people who happened the store were asked 
make change. The money the bank would run 
low, below the permitted level. People would col- 
lect orders which were too big carry home, and 
others with cars would help them out. Specific items 
would constantly sold out before new order had 
arrived. 

The manager was assisted volunteer 
help certain days when sales were heavy. Need- 
less say this help varied considerably quality. 
The business writing out sales slips with the 
correct prices, adding the total, and packing the 
goods into cartons bags (even when there were 
enough cartons the right sizes) not thing which 
everyone does equally well quickly. When more 
than people were present the small room 
and with allthese details straightened out while 
other customers served, there you have 
the ingredients for state confusion and sense 
crisis. 

not too much say that during the 
first month that was Albany this condition 
was regular way doing things. may attri- 
buted the total lack experience all concerned 
including myself. But was also the result the 
decentralized and vague organization the Cooper- 
ative. The Board Directors were the seat au- 
thority, but they usually took action problems 
only when these were thrust upon them, and then 
after some delay and often with inconclusive re- 
sults. Meetings the Board were typically long 
rambling affairs, with discussions "the broader 
aspects cooperation" and irrelevant matters. 
The chairman did almost nothing cutshort 
direct discussions. The Treasurer, who was the 
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most business-like (having had some business exper- 
ience) and who was the most dominant member 
the Board, always took care point out lots dif- 
ferent angles each question which often confused 
the others. often refrained from pushing too 
hard particular decision which favored, possi- 
bly because his habitual way dealing with people 
was then social worker) and possibly because 
abelief "democratic Other individu- 
als might cited being habitually long-winded 
discursive. 

Working under the Board Directors 
were four committees. The Finance committee had 
number functions perform which its mem- 
bers were technically proficient; this was unique. 
But when came taking decisions group the 
same weakness was apparent; much this may 
attributed the personality the chairman, but 
there was person aside from the Treasurer who 
take leadership. For example, when 
asked say whether particular expenditure was 
advisable, the Finance committee would talk for 
while and then decide that the Directors 
ought make the decision. 

The Store committee had charge pur- 
chases and supplying volunteers assist the man- 
ager week-ends unpack and label the week's 
orders. The chairman was strong-minded lady, 
very able when was necessary particular 
job, but not much diplomat. She workedhard 
herself, and took charge, for finding 
store and bargaining over the rent. But she did an- 
tagonize lot people, and she failed establish 
effective schedule for the volunteer work. 
course the fault was not only hers, since the volun- 
teers were always giving substitutes needed 
short notice. 

The Education and Membership commit- 
tees were notvery active first. This was not pri- 
marily matter particular personalities, since 
their reasonably efficient. rath- 
because their functions were not necessary the 
day day management the store the sense that 
there was definite time-schedule met.- The 
results their activities cannot assessed since 
they were necessarily somewhat diffuse. 

With the Board Directors the way 
was the four committees went their own way with 
considerable independence. Their relations 
other were not important, and got 
along with the store committee chairman very well. 
But the business the store was conducted hap- 
hazard fashion, and every new situation and many 


the recurring situations were the occasions for 
and improvisation. 

This atmosphere well exemplified 
event which occurred shortly after arrival. 
The store then occupied was too small provide 
storage space, and excess supplies were piled 
adjoining store then unoccupied. The landlord said 
was about rent this latter store, which was 
probably untrue but precipitated action get 
for the was much larger, had big windows, 
was located main street, and was judged that 
business had expanded enough justify the higher 
rental, 

Then started feverish activity get 
February Two six-foot units shelv- 
ing were built and painted, the floor painted, 
the woodwork and windows cleaned, all this mem- 
bers volunteer basis (except for the manager 
who was the only paid employee). first there was 
lots talk and little action, much confusion and 
one boss. ex-painter was put charge the 
painting, but much his annoyance some enthusi- 
asts started painting the floor before the walls and 
windows had been cleaned, thus reversing the usual 
order and holding things up. The plans for the 
units were lost, (it turned out that the man 
who had them was called out town), the N.Y.A. 
carpentry shop was not available predicted, and 
nobody knew much carpentry. But most all people 
didn't show when they said they would, and every 
evening there was frantic telephoning get help 
the last minute. 

Naturally, there was good deal bad 
feeling about these things, but the other hand there 
was considerable cameraderie among those who came 
work, and the evenings frequently ended beer 
party. time went things got more systematic 
with the manager taking more responsibility, and 
there was quite sense achievement toward the 
Finally, the goods were moved schedule into 
the new store group young people who worked 
hard and got kick out such thingsas making 
fancy piles toilet paper rolls. The next day there 
was gala opening with flowers, free fruit juice and 
cookies. Sales for the day exceeded $100 and con- 
gratulations were heard all 

Next week the first member- 
ship meeting took place. more permanent Board 
Directors was elected with considerable discus- 
sion about their terms and about the proportional 
representation plan voting; outside man was 
dend was declared, surprising symbol success 
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under the circumstances. forceful appeal for 
capital was made the Treasurer, which produced 
results. The meeting ended with 
scheme which every tenth person shake hands 
with few people appointed beforehand got small 
prize. 

After this meeting begana transition which 
gradually affected all the active participants, both 
those who were brought the Board elections and 
the subsequent appointments committees, and 
those who had been active before. This transition 
was away from the spontaneous slapdash methods 
the early period toward more carefully organized 
and business-like relationships. The place where 
this was most apparent was the store committee; 
the new chairman worked out plans for number 
subcommittees, schedules for the individuals, duties 
and persons, and got them into regular operation. 
This change also occurred the other three com- 
mittees, but was less marked. Meetings the 
Board Directors adjourned sooner but covered 
lot more decisions better formulated, and the chair- 
man became more active directing discussion. 

the routines were better defined, people 
became more concerned with the details how 
things were done, not merely with getting them done 
atall. There loss the previous enthusi- 
asm and emotional stimulus, and many people ex- 
pressed impatience with the amount volunteer 
time and labor demanded. These things were com- 
bined the feeling expressed many that the co- 
operative must stop being amateurish, must be- 
come more like regular business. 

This feeling was also the 
visit field man from the Eastern Cooperative 
wholesale (of this organization more will said 
later), who made number important criticisms 
and effectually jarred the general complacency over 
the new store. The improvements suggested took 
money, and capital came was turned into 
real counter, awnings for the windows, 
adding machine, paint for the walls, etc. 
significant that the shelving was ready-made 
units, the painting was paid for (though done son 
one the members, not professional), and the 
previous dependence volunteer help was thus aban- 

the process bringing these improve- 
ments the store the Board Directors took 
more active role than before. particular, the 
chairman spent lot time looking different pos- 
sibilities, comparing prices, etc. (all these pur- 
chases except the shelving were second 
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and during this period began assume the more 
leading part which later played. The new store 
committee chairman also took active part this. 
first she was continually urging faster action; 
later when things started happening she complained 
that the Board was going too fast. one point the 
new counter and show case were hidden the cel- 
lar for few days until she cooled 

Concurrently with these physical additions 
the store the details store routine were im- 
proved. Cashon hand was usually sufficient make 
change; sales slips were longer itemized, and 
were added the new adding machine; items 
stock seldom got sold out, etc. weekly delivery 
system was undertaken, though was never satis- 
factory. course, there was still lot de- 

One result these changes was far 
more attractive looking place, decorated with the 


regulation cooperative cream and green color 


scheme. the same time continuous increase 
the variety the stock was undertaken, perhaps half 
dozen newitems each week. manager made 
point mentioning each these changes mem- 
bers when they came buy, and had sample shelf 
for the new items the week's order. Satisfaction 
was expressed, but there was not dramatic re- 
sponse there had been the opening the new 
store. Sales and membership both continued in- 
crease, but slower rate than before. 

During this same period there was con- 
siderable friction between myself and the new store 
committee chairman. She was older and woman, 
was young and something outsider. had been 
accustomed her predecessor who, she was 
planning retire, gave moreand more responsi- 
bility, complimented and encouraged me, etc. The 
new chairman was moving the other way, and since 
the Board Directors had never clearly outlined 
our duties was the boss there were con- 
tinual clashes over small matters, particularly the 
prices fresh produce and details store routine. 
For example, thought she was setting too high 
prices certain things, and would occasionally 
look the prices nearby self-service stores and 
lower ours they were higher. She would then defend 
her prices price setting was part 
her job, not mine, which was more less true. Often 
the exchanges took the form indirect remarks and 
insinuations; petty retrospect but irritating the 
time. She wanteda hustling grocery clerk who didn't 
talk back, andI wasn't the type; her and the oth- 
ers was symbol the old way doing things. 


‘ 
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Eventually this worked itself out. lefta 
bit sooner than had expected, but hadn't planned 
stay much longer. There was period misun- 
derstanding with the Board Directors owing the 
fact that hadn't been able get their meetings 
for three weeks during the period, but the 
end parted friendly terms. wasapparent 
that the change was both us. The only 
important event toward the end was the second 
quarterly membership meeting which was remark- 
able only for its contrast with the liveliness the 
first meeting. 

successor was fellow with chain 
store experience who satisfied their needs that 
stage very well. The Board Directors wanted 
manager "who knows the groceries; we'll teach him 
all needs know about cooperation". their 
agreement with him they were most specific 
wages, hours and duties, and they made 
“hard boiled". They specified what were 
the relations the manager and the store committee 
chairman, and planned cut down the work all 
the volunteers. 

From what know its subsequent his- 
tory, the Albany cooperative has continued expand 
and prosper. now has big streamlined store 
with number employees. 

The anthropological interest this case 
may centered around the question why the en- 
terprise was successful. not have figures 
the mortality incipient cooperatives, but well 
known that great many attempts inexperienced 
people form similar organizations have failed for 
reasons which are not hard imagine. this case 
the lack experience was large extent rem- 
edied tie-up with the Eastern Cooperative 
Wholesale, organization set similarly other 
consumer's cooperatives, i.e. the capital was sup- 
plied the retail cooperative stores which 
served. The Wholesale had big testing kitchen 
where tried out products see they were worthy 
the "coop" label. also suggested market prices 
based self service stores New York, and these 
prices were adopted the Albany 
supplied general business advice weekly news 
letter and fieldmen with 
expert knowledge. 

But even with this help itis doubtful 
members the Albany cooperative had good store 
during the first year its existence. The 


Potatoes, onions, oranges, lemons, and grapefruit. 


stock did not include meats dairy products and 
only few fresh fruits and that 
these things had bought elsewhere. The store 
was open only for limited hours, and not all 
two days week first. Later deliveries were at- 
tempted Saturdays only, but there was telephone. 
The location was inconvenient for most the mem- 
bership which was widely scattered. the other 
hand, the products were good quality, well labelled, 
and the prices were comparable with self-service 
chain store prices for goods the same quality 
(though not with the latters' week-end 
The store was dingy and small first, but later be- 
came much better. The service was not efficient, 
but there was rather genial atmosphere about the 
place and one stooda good chance seeing acquaint- 
ances there. 

short, the store had some virtues, but 
there certainly were important bad features it, 
and addition there were considerable demands 
the time andenergy those who joined. Its success 
cannot explained the basis “economic mo- 
tives", particularly since the people Albany were 
not being exploited the field groceries ex- 
isting institutions, which seemed highly com- 
petitive. 

There one fact which explains the 
store's business success not merely covering 
costs but declaring dividend2 after months. 
This success surprising when one considers that 
weekly sales were only around $200, but the big 
reason for was volunteer help. About people 
were active committees and the Board Di- 
rectors, more frequently than others. addi- 
tion, help was needed the store week-ends 
handle the usualrush sales, and about different 
people volunteered this during months, 
(about half these were the same people who were 
active committees). can make estimate 
the total time spent the organization, but know 
that for the dozen most active was considerable. 
Certainly, this time had been paid for any 
reasonable rate the cooperative would have failed. 

All this means that the store's success 
was due the willingness members buy there 
despite its inconveniences, and their willingness 
much volunteer work. was clearly 
achievement developing loyalty, and not one 
the usual sense. Nor was this loy- 
alty the result the activities any one person. 


sales was much more than capital invested would have 


‘ 


There was somuch tobe done, and much was 
undertaken busy people their spare time, that 
the work was necessity spread very thin. im- 
possible understand the situation unless one real- 
izes how widespread was the active participation 
group which numbered only 100 members when 
first came and 140 when left. 

word about the members. The group 
may described middle class people general, 
between years age, mostly. They were 
predominantly Protestant (12 Jewish families, 
Catholics), very few foreign birth non-British 
descent. They were well educated group, and had 
opinions most questions. analysis 
their occupations reveals the following statistics: 
Employees New York State 52, Professional 
20, Religious Private welfare Business 
(mostly salaried employees and small owners) 20, 
rest miscellaneous unknown. The most active 


members were the state employees and the 


sional men and wives the same. Not very many 
were natives Albany; most them had come there 
for their jobs from the middle west and from New 
England. Albany city 100,000 population, 
distinguished chiefly being state capital. 

These people had certainly number 
characteristics common with each other, but 
was not closely bound together friendships 
and previous associations. This fact distinguishes 
from many the cooperatives whose members 
have common either specific foreign descent 
the close personal ties characteristic smaller 
communities. Their residences were widely scat- 
tered throughout Albany and their places 
work even for the state employees were not con- 
ducive association. Contacts all sorts had 
made telephoning first and arranging for 
meeting. 

One may speculate the fact that most 
the members appeared somewhat outside 
conservative Albany society (small s), and perhaps 
were lacking opportunities for social participa- 
tion although many them had lived there for quite 
while and some for their whole life time. 
know that many the younger state employees whom 
Iknew personally felta lack opportunity for normal 
social life, some very keenly. what extent this 
was true the older people, whom didn't know 
well outside dealings connection with the 
store, cannot certain. Albany had plenty 
formal associations, and may well that some 
the cooperative members had tried take part 
some and failed, had tried attain positions 
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prominence them and been informally rejected. 
did not get know any Albanians, but 
gathered that there was some feeling their part 
against "outsiders", even those longresidence. And 
those cooperative members who were Albany 
tives" may have been socially "outsiders" for other 
reasons. 

this regard one comes against the 
problem symbols conditioning. While 
Idid not live there very long, nevertheless gathered 
that most the formal associations Albany were 
not the type which wouldappeal educated "lib- 
erals", even had there been question exclusion 
The cooperative, the other hand, 
was admirably suited for such appeal. some 
extentit wasa symbolic attack the sys- 
tem, but attack reforming rather than de- 
structive radical variety. Some people consider 
cooperatives the basis for new economic system; 
doubt any the Albany group took this serious- 
ly. But did, think, appeal them form 
business higher moral plane, particularly 
the field advertising and labelling. Within the 
general framework ideas provided the litera- 
ture cooperatives there was room for consider- 
able amicable divergence viewpoints, and the ex- 
istence the cooperative provided occasions (for- 
mally and informally) for general discussions the 
subject. Thus, for its members, the cooperative 
provided opportunity get together with fellow 
"liberals" and talk about things which they were 
interested, and also gave them chance feel they 
were actually doing something worthy cause. 

Granted that one may understand how 
cooperative came started the people who 
did start it, how did group lacking cohesion 
manage develop the remarkable loyalty which 
keptit going? This really the crux the matter, 
and don't believe that there any easy answer 
the question. But presumably the answer must 
made terms the social satisfactions derived 
from taking part the cooperative's 
Loyalty abstract idea, e.g. ideal grocery 
store some future date, nota sufficient ex- 
planation, and any case the ideas which the mem- 
bers had about the cooperative were quite diverse. 

The necessary work the cooperative 
opportunity for social people 
belong group and interact with other mem- 
bers. The necessity getting the work done or- 
der meet the business schedule brought this re- 
sult where normal social barriers would have pre- 
vented it. For some people there were opportunities 
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originate actionfor others, start things, boss 
people, put through ideas. This was not confined 
the committee members and Directors who did 
most formally, but was also evidenced the 
energy with which members tried get friends and 
also strangers who came into the store when they 
were join the organization. The coopera- 
tive also provided opportunities for certain members 
occupy important superior position the 
group. This was true not merely there was 
somewhat formal hierarchy the organization, 
but also because number special skills were 
required which gave their possessors peculiar 
usefulness and prestige. Examples this are the 
Treasurer who handled funds, the person who set 
and supervised the bookkeeping, the lawyer who gave 
advice, the lady who turned out the fluent and breezy 
bi-weekly paper, the ex-painter who took charge 
painting, the statistician who drew sales and mem- 
bership charts, etc. 

The assumption made throughout the pre- 
vious paragraph that normal occupational and 
social life these opportunities for the individual con- 
cerned were inadequate. The opportunities for so- 
cial participation, for originating action, and for 
having important status ina group are those which 
refer. 

Many types formal associations provide 
these opportunities but the cooperative had certain 
qualitative factors which unique. First there 
the idealistic appeal which described above. 
Then during the early period the cooperative was 
quite anadventure witha certain amount money 
stake (though not endanger any one person). 
There was chance for bit gallantry coming 
aid crises, especially for worthy cause. 
Later when the adventurous aspect declined another 
aspect became important, namely the fact that the 
cooperative was actually enterprise. 
Certain members got big kick out assuming, 
small way, the role business executive. 

What may one conclude from this one 
case regarding the cooperative movement gener- 
al? amnot going discuss the consumer's move- 
ment which cooperatives are part, 
nor the possible effects our economic system which 
seem likely unimportant for some time, 
and unpredictable any case. going dis- 
cuss the cooperatives from the point view so- 
cial interaction. 

Britain the cooperatives are felt 
"the working man's club", and were started re- 
certain economic need which they were 


able mitigate somewhat. this 
cooperatives have had the character ethnic 
group club, others that local farmers' associa- 
tion, and others that sort lonely liberals' club. 
They have not appeared very much among the needi- 
est members our population, nor have they en- 
tered fields where economic exploitation existing 
institutions was rampant. Some the cooperative 
grocery stores have become large, streamlined af- 
fairs, others are holes the wall and likely re- 
main 

have Albany business suc- 
cess was direct result the loyalty which led mem- 
bers lots volunteer work and support the 
store purchasing there despite 
have examined reasons for this loyalty. There 
must some such story behind every cooperative 
which has lasted, and those which did not endure 
may have only been less fortunate not having such 
favorable wholesale connections available. The co- 
operative movement can viewed accumula- 
tion work and sacrifice accompanied satisfac- 
tions which were primarily social rather than eco- 

The cooperatives from the point view 
social satisfactions are some respects similar 
other formal associations such fraternal orders, 
women's clubs, etc. which are highly organized and 
have lots complex routines. The prevalance 
this type association our culture indicates that 
they fill human need which other cultures 
better cared family and occupational life. The 
varieties activities and symbol systems found 
among the thousands formal associations which 
flourish this country testify the wide variety 
people who "go for" this form social activity. 
the competition with other formal associations, the 
cooperative must, successful, attract group 
(of sufficient size support business) who are 
less socially organized than they wish be, and 
whose leisure time and energy not already con- 
sumed satisfactorily other activities. 

There are various reasons why grouns 
may less well organized socially than they would 
like; e.g. Albany there were newcomers arriving 
city well organized without them who were 
the same time conditioned different symbols and 
activities (who had different habits) from those pre- 
vailing the time among existing associations, 
With constant mobility population probably 
not uncommon situation. Other groups 
would ethnic groups all kinds (only few have 
yet formed cooperatives) religious minority 
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groups, small communities which have not been 
existence for long. Trade union groups might 
good material, also Negro groups different kinds. 
The question is, however, what extent are the 
activities and symbols the cooperative movement 
appealing, and what extent should they altered 
suit the needs people who might attracted. 
One might also discuss the techniques which co- 
operative ideas are spread and the relations between 
different parts the cooperative movement. One 
might compare different countries these respects 
different regions this country, and correlate 
these comparisons with concrete results. 

have not the data for more than super- 
ficial discussion. experience the cooperative 
movement associated with ideas and writings 
nature which would appeal people who arere- 
formers and idealists, and also with attempt 
stimulate knowledge and critical interest 


goods from the consumer point view. Such 


cational" materials are sent out local groups 
the Cooperative League America work- 
ing through the cooperative wholesales who are 
aware oftheir building business. Every- 
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body consumer but not everyone reformer 
idealist; one would expect find among coopera- 
tive members mixture the people who were 
previously conditioned the reformer attitudes and 
the people who for various reasons wanted par- 
ticipate formal association. 

wishing expand the cooperative move- 
ment its leaders have choice before them. They 
can tone down the particularity the idealistic ap- 
peal, which would mean playing down their own moral 
convictions, and concentrate developing techniques 
for contacting and organizing groups who would 
likely material for any type formal association. 
the other hand, they can work the zeal ex- 
isting converts spreading the gospel like 
missionaries. These two alternativesare not mu- 
tually exclusive, nor could there any such thing 
clear decision scattered decentralized 
movement. Butthe future cooperative enterprises 
this country will greatly affected the trend 
emphasis one way the other. Which these 
techniques will the more successful the long 
run depends which can't fore- 


SECTION REPORTS AND MEMORANDA 


Editor's note: With this issue, are beginning 
section which devoted examples the 
kinds reports which workers the applied field 
are called uponto make for administrators. much 
work the present time necessity limited 
the preparation memoranda, tabulations, and the 
like, that was felt that there should some place 
the Journal where this sort material could ap- 
pear which would not require the writing formal 
article. Moreover, the Editors believe that ex- 


amples different kinds reports will value 
suggesting how material should and should not 
the use administrators, and will thus 
help improve the effectiveness with which the re- 
sults the applied anthropologist can the basis 
for administrative action. hope that our readers 
will have examples hand contribute which they 


think will interest, but which time the na- 
ture the report not warrant being made into 

The two exhibits which follow represent 
one type such report. the words the author: 
"They are not the finished product well planned 
research project. They report current conditions 
school and Department Agriculture adminis- 
trators. there are two separate categories re- 
search fundamental research and research for 
the reporting immediate conditions adminis- 
trators (dubbed cafeteria research the U.S. 
Department Agriculture) these reports would fall 
the second category. Possibly some our read- 
ers may interested them examples how 
social scientists many the governmental de- 
partments earn their bread and butter." 
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WARTIME IMPACTS UPON THE SCHOOLS! 


Charles Loomis 


The present plightof the rural schools 
the nation new phenomenon. Conditions are 
merely acute now than normal times. When 
there are general shortages professional services, 
whether these services those offered teach- 
ers, doctors, ministers others, the cities usually 
outbid the rural people and many the most com- 
petent rural professionals leave the country. That 
what happening now. 


NEW TEACHERS 


Actually,as Table indicates, there 
greater shortage teachers the rural schools 
than the urban. neither place were there many 
fewer teachers October 15, 1942 than October 15, 
1941. However, mere numbers cannot taken 
the sole measure the impact the war upon the 
teaching staffs the Nation's public schools. 
relatively far larger decrease the men teachers 
recorded for the rural than for the urban schools.2 
(Table 1). Actually teachers who left the rural 
schools, smaller proportion went the armed 
forces than was the case for the urban schools but 
considerably larger proportion both men and 
women teachers left rural schools for other teach- 
ing jobs. (Table 2). Since urban teachers are rel- 
atively better paid logical assume that many 
teachers who were last year teaching 
schools are this year teaching urban schools. 
other words rural schools lose teachers for the 
same reason that other schools lose them and 
addition because they fail compete successfully 
with the urban schools which are recruiting rural 
teachers replace those lost the armed forces 
and elsewhere. Also war industries have taken 


relatively large number rural teachers. 
1. 


the conclusions drawn. 


two 


Acknowledgments are due Emery Foster, Chief, Division 
plying data preliminary form for this article. 


The seriousness the adjustment being 
made the rural schools meeting the drain 
the teacher supply revealed the proportions 
new teachers possessing emergency certificates, 
far larger proportion the new teachers rural 
schools and small towns have emergency certifi- 
cates thanis the case for urban teachers. Thus, for 
schools rural areas, places between 2,500 and 
9,999; 10,000 and 29,999; 30,000 and 99,999; and 
100,000 and over the percentages teachers who 
were the systems reporting this year but not 
these same systems last year and who were teaching 
with emergency certificates 19, 
19, 14, and 

The significance large proportion 
new teachers rural and small town schools who 
are teaching with emergency certificates becomes 
apparent when realized that relatively large 
proportion rural teachers are new teachers. 
October 15, 1942, 101,000 per cent the 
140,000 teachers who held new positions the na- 
tion were rural teachers. Thus the 443,183 rural 
teachers the nation, per cent were new teach- 
ers. the 413,568 teachers places over 2,500 
size only per cent held new The per 
cent teachers holding new positions for schools 
the rural areas, places between 2,500 and 9,999; 
10,000 and 29,999; 30,000 and 99,999 and 100,000 
more were roughly estimated follows: 23,18, 11, 
and3. weare correct inassuming that teachers with 
emergency certificates are less competent than 
teachers with regular certificates evident that 
the quality teaching rural and small town 
schools has suffered greatly. Approximately 19,190 
teachers 4.3 per cent all teachers inrural 
schools were teaching with emergency certificates 
the beginning the present school 
of Statistics, U.S. Office of Education for sup- 
However, the author assumes full responsibility for 


412 unfilled rural high school positions asreported October 15, 1942 the per cent distribution sub- 


ject matter specialties the positions was follows. Physical Education, 20.0; Industrial Arts, 17.0; 
Commercial Education, 16.0; Agriculture, 15.3; Mathematics, 13.8; Chemistry, 6.1; Physics, 5.6; Home Eco- 
nomics, 4.1; and Trades and Industry, 2.1. should noted that training most useful the Army, War 


Production and Agriculture suffers from these shortages. 


During the school years 1940-41 and 1941-42, states reported the issuance 2,305 and 4,655 emergency 


certificates. 


about the 7 stetes not reporting. 
certificates. 


These were not broken down into rural and urban positions, and there is little knowledge 
Officials assume the states which did not report did not issue many 


} 
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Table Number teachers employed October 15, 1941 and October 15, 1942 and per cent 
change size place and sex. 


Size Place 


100,000 more 
30,000 99,999 
10,000 29,999 

2,500 9,999 


Rural 


Number teachers employed 
schools reporting October 


Per cent change from 1941 1942 


1941 


Men 


11,438 
7,601 
9,503 

10,463 

22,792 


1942 
Women Men Women Men 
46,758 10,463 44,879 
26,337 6,493 26,378 -14.58 
28,179 8,395 -11.66 
28,722 9,111 29,679 -12.92 
72,708 18,346 74,867 -19.51 


Women 


+3.33 
+2.97 
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Both Men 
and Women 
-1.61 
-2.39 


per cent of the 443,183 rural teachers were employed October 15, 1942. 


Based upon sample data including schools which 39.7 per cent the 413,568 urban teachers and 


Teachers leaving public school systems from the the 1941-42 school year October 15, 1942 
size place and sex classified reason for 


30,000 


99,999 


10,000 


29,999 


2,500 


9,999 


Total 
(All sizes 100,000 

Reason for 

leaving (place) more 

Men Women Men Women 

Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Entering 
Armed forces 46.3 2.1 
Government 
Federal 6.1 5.0 4.4 
State local 1.0 1.4 
War industries 12.5 1.3 
Other business 
and industries 4.4 4.3 4.7 3.3 
Other teaching 

job 4.6 2.4 
Not rehired 3.9 6.4 4.1 2.5 
Retired (age, 

etc.) 1.9 5.8 
Married 26.1 48.0 


Men Women Men Women 


100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


53.8 


2.9 


3.5 
2.9 


3.0 


13.1 
5.0 


15.5 
32.2 
21.4 


6.3 
8 
11.2 


Rural 


Men Women Men Women 


2.9 


100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


2.3 


2.9 41.7 
6.6 6.0 
4 
5.6 14.0 
4.3 4.6 
6.6 4.3 
4.3 1,3 
27.5 =. 
8.0 4.9 


1,2 


5.4 
1.1 
7.6 


4.6 


38.2 
7.2 


2.8 
19.4 
12.5 


From large to small places as classified the number of school Systems reporting were as follows: 46, 134, 
394, 1041, and 1376, respectively. 


; 
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7.5 5.4 6.4 
11.0 3.4 10.4 
4.8 6.4 3.1 
3.6 
4.9 
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Unfortunately, the issuance emergency 
certificates has not yet been tabulated areas. 
However, rural teacher shortages are somewhat re- 
lated estimated total population shifts. The 
Mountain States the greatest reported 
loss population between May 1940 and April 
1942, also reported the greatest decrease teach- 
ers between October the present school year 
and October 15, 1941. Since general population in- 
creases were usually the result wartime increases 
urban centers, increase the rural teachers 
states with many expanding centers would not 
expected. Actually, the Pacific Coast States, which 
increased most, suffered reduction rural teach- 
doubt many the teachers from this re- 
gion well those from other areas went ex- 
pand further the urban population such centers 
Los Angeles, San Diego and San Francisco, centers 
which according estimates increased over 90,000 
each during the two years previous April 1942.4 
not surprising that states near cities such 
Chicago, Detroit and St. Louis with estimated 
crease population 149,000, 336,000, 97,000 re- 
spectively, for the two years previous April 1942 
should have lost rural teachers. Teacher shortages 
states near Washington, C., and Norfolk, Va., 
areas where tremendous population increases were 
reported, were exceptions that for these states 
shortages rural teachers were not great. 


SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 


Previous the war, twomajor factors 
were influencing public school enrollment. The de- 
clining birth rate had for some years been reducing 
enrollment the elementary grades and increased 
desire for education and population factors were in- 
creasing enrollment high schools until last 
year. Thus, between the school years 1939-1940 and 
1940-1941 elementary enrollment decreased 1.33 
per cent and high school enrollment increased 1.70 
per cent. The next year elementary school enroll- 


= 
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ment decreased 1.7 per cent and for tithe 


cent. Population factors would have accounted for 
some the decrease high school enrollment the 
last two However, the impact the war 
far more important this decline than 
changes. Differences this year's 
changes girls and boys indicated Table 
makes this evident. Rural high schools are losing 
students but not quite such large proportions are 
urban high schools. doubt migration factors ac- 
countfor many the rural-urban differences en- 
decreases for the present year reflected 
Families leaving for cities took children 
high school and elementary age with them. The 
children high school age were more likely get 
employment and discontinue their education than were 
the childrenin the elementary grades. The children 
rural migrants the elementary grades boosted 
the urban some measure counter- 
acting the normal decrease the cities. 

the 18and19 year old boys are drafted, 
high school enrollment may change even more. 
the total male population 2,485,000 and years 
age, 769,800 are school and 338,000 high 
school. Most the high school students and 
years age are seniors.§ 


TRANSPORTATION 


The rural schools are caught the horns 
dilemma their attempt adjust decreases 
inenrollment and the increasing difficulties mak- 
ing teacher replacements the one hand and short- 
ages transportation facilities the other. Most 
recent data the closing one-teacher, one-room 
elementary school buildings indicate that the con- 
solidation movement continuing. the decade 
from the school year 1929-30 1939-40 one-teach- 
schools decreased from 148,712 113,600, de- 
crease 23.6. Thus, for the nation, the proportion 
pupils transported school vehicles was contin- 


Population estimates were based mainly Sugar. War Ration Book Number taken from U.S. Bureau Census 


releases. 


England, 


2.2; East South Central, -0.1; West South Central, +0.2; Mountain, and Pacific, +3.4. 
rural teachers between October 


ing percentage changes 


Series P-3, No. and 31, October and 1942. 
civilian population between April 1940 and May 1942 geographic divisions are follows: 
0.2; Middle Atlantic, -2.2; East North Central, +1.8; West North Central, South Atlantic, 


The estimated percentage changes 
New 


Correspond- 


15, 1941 and October 15, 1942 are as follows: 


-3.2, -2.0, -4.0, -2.0, +1.2, -3.0, -4.3, -5.0, and -4.7. 
David Blose, Statistics 
1942. 

Education for Victory, 


State School Systems 


U.S. Office Education, Washington, D.C., 


U.S. Office of Education, Vol. 1, No. 19, Dec. 1, 1942, Washington, D.C., p. 16. 
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ually increased that for the school year 1939-40, 
16.3 per cent all pupils, both rural and urban, were 
thus transported. estimated that will nec- 
essary keepin operation and repair approximately 
93,000 transportation vehicles, most which are 
motor busses, transport the million pupils who 
ride school each day. This will require that ap- 
proximately 450,000 tires kept condition for 
daily Since most this equipment used 
rural pupils, shortages and lack drivers will 
harm rural schools more than urban schools.® 


SUMMARY 


From October 15,1941 October 15, 1942 
there was reporteda decrease the number rural 
teachers amounting per cent. Since during 
the same period the rural school enrollment de- 
creased approximately per cent, the rural schools 
are not yet suffering from great shortage 
teachers. However, the turnover rural teachers 
for this period was greater than for urban teachers 
anda much larger percentage the new teachers 
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rural and small town schools are now teaching with 
emergency certificates than the case for city 
teachers. October 15, 1942, per cent 
the rural teachers were new their present posi- 
tions and 4.3 per cent all rural teachers were 
teaching with emergency certificates. Comparable 
percentages for schools places over 2,500 in- 
habitants were 9and1.2. Also, the relative decrease 
the rural and small town schools 
was much greater than that reported for the city 
schools. Thus, the teaching staffs the rural 
schools have suffered from the same drains have 
the urban schools but addition have lost larger 
proportions their other schools which 
offer high salaries other the rural 
and small town schools are more 
frequently replaced women andregularly certified 
teachers are more frequently replaced teachers 
with emergency certificates than the city schools. 
Decreases enrollment and difficulties obtain- 
ing teachers may stimulate consolidation but rural 
schools which are dependent upon motor vehicles 
are particularly vulnerable. 


Table Decreases total enrollment and enrollment city and rural 
high schools October 15, 1941 October 15,1942 size piace 


Per centdecrease enrollment 


High Schools All Schools 
No. systems Both Both 
Reporting Boys Girls Sexes Boys Girls Sexes 
All Places 2,679 7.2 4.1 5.6 2.4 1.6 2.0 
100,000 and over 8.5 5.6 7.0 2.3 1.6 2.0 
10,000 29,999 344 6.5 3.5 4.9 1.8 1.4 1.6 
2,500 9,999 930 6.9 3.9 5.3 2.8 1.7 2.2 
Rural 1,261 6.6 3.2 4.8 4.9 3.4 4.2 
Data from for Victory, op. cit. Vol. 19, Dec. 1942. For this year only three state 
R reports have been received. These show large decreases in one-room schools. One of the states reported | 
increase the number school busses the other two reported decreases. 
Various proposals have been made concerning the recruiting drivers and the repairing school busses. 
rural persons may take special courses offered elementary auto mechanics and $15,000,000 


has been allocated partially for this purpose. Smith-Hughes and George-Dean funds can used conduct 
training for school bus drivers. Vol. 17, Nov. 1942. 
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SKILLED SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR-INDUSTRY WORKERS 
FROM NEW MEXICO 


Charles and Nellie Loomis! 


The great exodus Spanish-Americans 
which has taken almost one-half the men and boys 
working age from rural New Mexican villages has 
been described ina companion report.2 Most these 
migrants from the rural villages are the armed 
forces are engaged what they call "defense 
work" constructing army cantonments and air 
fields and similar types war activity. Many 
these rural villagers wiil and mechanical 
skills. The present report deals with another group 
Spanish-speaking migrants those graduated from 
the New Mexico Schools for Vocational Training for 
War Production. The trainees who have been placed 
number approximately 3,5003 and have practically all 
become skilled welders, mechanics, crafts- 
men now actively participating the war effort. 
Skilled Workers Made the War and the Depression. 
For the future welfare the 1-1/2 million Spanish- 
speaking people living Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, New Texas, most whom are un- 
skilled wage laborers, would difficult over- 
estimate the importance their recent mass en- 
trance into the skilled occupations. Throughout the 
history the Nation all ethnic groups which, like 
the Irish, began their existence laborers achieved 
higher status through the gradual acquisition 
skills. The present wages received the Spanish- 
speaking people skilled occupations war indus- 
tries, intelligently used, should much give 
them the American community which places 
high value economic well being. Many the 
letters from trainees have carried tones home- 


would not have been made. 


ology, Vol. Dec. 1942. 


sickness but there were indications that the trainees 
were proud that their skills were demand. 

During the depression many the villagers 

and town people New Mexico learned some skills 
through the programs Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, National Youth Administration, and Civilian 
Conservation Corps and many those possessing 
such skills went directly into war industries and de- 
fense work. Among the Spanish-speaking people 
stigma was attached participating these pro- 
grams. WPA job was any other Gov- 
ernment employment, and NYA and CCC participants 
were envied their fellows.4 Frequently boys re- 
turned their villages after such work and tried 
out their acquired skills laying stone walls 
making repairing tools. 
The Vocational Training for War The 
present study deals with sample taken from the 
Spanish-speaking men who were graduated from 
New Mexico's Vocational Training Schools located 
Las Cruces, Santa Fe, Las Vegas, 
Clovis, Hobbs, and Clayton, and are now working 
occupations outside the armed forces. These 
program carried onin all States through the Federal 
Office Education the Department Interior 
which appropriations approximately $90,000,000 
have been made for this purpose. New Mexico the 
welding, shopwork, and other manual training courses 
are the colleges and high schools. 
Anumber ofthe instructors are Spanish-Americans, 
several being from Mexico. 


Acknowledgments are due the Social Science Research Council for grant-in-aid without which this report 
Charles Loomis, Migration from the Rural Spanish Speaking Villages New Mexico" Rural Soci- 


The 3,500 figure was obtained inconference with Training School officials Santa September. Rec- 


ords studied investigators indicated that the estimate the number Spanish-American graduates was 


probably too great. 


the graduates from the schools who wrote back about their 
those Spanish mother tongue may have been less inclined write. 
One official estimated that three-fourths the 5,000 graduates who had 


trainees were Spanish-speaking. 


From available records 1,865 trainees the authors calculated that per cent 


placements were Spanish-Americans. 
Probably more than one-half the 


been placed from the New Mexico Vocational Training Schools were Spanish-American. 


Olen Leonard and Charles P. Loomis, 


U.S. Dept. Agr. Rural Life Studies No. November 1941. 


Contemporary Rural Community Cerrito, New 


(Processed.) 


LOCATION* OF SPANISH-AMERICANS WHO REPORTED TO DEFENSE VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOLS FROM WHICH THEY WERE GRADUATED 


Figure Ofthe trainees who the schools 
from which they received their training, per cent 
were working California, per cent Washing- 
ton State and per centin New Mexico. The four 
schools", officially known Schools 
for Vocational Training for War Production, are lo- 
cated Albuquerque, Las Vegas, Santa 
State College near Las Cruces. Schools located 
Hobbs, Clayton, and Clovis were very small. Re- 
ports from the small schools Gallup, Raton and 
Silver City were not available for analysis, and are, 
therefore, not shown the figure. 


Most the Spanish-American trainees 
who enteredthe schools were WPA laborers 
ticipants the NYA programs the State. Gener- 
ally, New Mexico the trainees who were sent 
the schools located towns other than those 
where they lived received $90 per month during 
their week period training. Those residing 
the town where training schools were located received 
$62.40 per NYA trainees received $24 
monthly. Upon completion the training courses, 
many were transferred the WPA rolls the State 
California order that part the cost place- 
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months since the demand for trainees has been very 
great, the schools themselves have placed many men. 
Some New Mexico WPA clients who weretrans- 
ferredto California rolls were hired upon arrival 
that State before they could report the California 
WPA 
When each trainee left his school was 
his placement. The authors visited the four larger 
schools Albuquerque, Las Vegas, Santa Fe, and 
State College tabulate data from these cards. 
Placements from the other schools, all which 
were small, were studied the State Office Santa 
Fe. Data concerning rates pay and type and loca- 
tion work were tabulated from the cards. 
course, many trainees did not report and there 
way knowing how this element selection biased 
the sample. 
The geographical 


Present Location Trainees. 


distribution workers who did not enter the armed 


forces represented figure Sixty-four per 
cent went California, per cent Washington 
State,and9 per cent remained New Mexico. Most 
those working the Pacific Coast are engaged 
the shipyards and airplane factories. Elsewhere 
they are employed many capacities skilled la- 
borers. 

Wages Received. Some workers reported their 
hourly wage rates; others their monthly rates. The 
sample 164 for whom monthly wage data were 
available are receiving average $148, the low- 
est wage being the highest, $288. The sample 
144 for whom hourly rates were available are re- 
ceiving average cents; the lowest reported 
rate cents, the highest, $1.37. stated pre- 
viously, only those placed reported their 
wages. logical grounds may assumed that 
these wages are higher than those received the 
group whole because former trainees who were 
receiving good wages might take pride reporting 
them, those receiving low wages might not care 
report. However, some might induced report 
the thought that they might thereby get better 
jobs. any rate, the significance these wages 
becomes apparent when recognized that most 
these people were either WPA laborers youths 
who have never before held responsible positions. 
Characteristics Trainees War The 
sample the 194 trainees who reported their ages 
averaged years age, the youngest was 17, the 


ment might borne the government. oldest 44. The average school grade completed 
De 
Fewer WPA workers are being sent the schools now than preceding months. September 1942 New 
ico WPA rolls carried only 4,000 names compared with 20,000 year before. 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING FOR WAR PRODUCTION 
were located, were 16, 10, and respectively. 


BIRTH PLACES 724 TRAINEES FROM NEW MEXICO SCHOOLS FOR 
Most the trainees were born the small villages New Mexico. The percentages born 


Albuquerque, Las Vegas, Las Cruces and Santa Fe, the larger places where the most important schools 
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workers the sample 290 for which data 
were available was 9.4 with range from grades 
college degree. 

The gross correlation coefficient between 
wages received and grades completed school be- 
fore starting the vocational training indicated 
significant relationship for the group for which such 
data were available. The same lack relationship 
existed between ages and wages received. Appar- 
ently, either training the public schools New 
Mexico did not prepare the workers for their voca- 
tioral training and work, and/or present employ- 
ment does not reward competency with higher 
wages. The public non-vocational schools rural 
New Mexico have been criticized adversely for their 
failure prepare students for life and This 
study does not contradict this criticism. 

Origin Workers. Mostof the trainees were born 
the rural villages the State 2). Their 
statements concerning their residences recorded 
the application cards are misleading. Most 
the trainees reported that they lived the larger 
centers Albuquerque, Las Vegas, Las Cruces, and 
Santa Fe. However, calculated from the 724 for 
whom place birth data were available, only the 
following percentages respectively were born 
these centers: 16, 10, and Many had moved 
from the rural villages these towns and cities ear- 
lier participate Government programs. 
Summary. September 1942 the schools for 
Vocational War Industries New Mex- 
ico had graduated approximately 3,500 Spanish- 
speaking males who were engaged skilled trades 
wartime activities. Over two-thirds these 
former trainees are located the West Coast. Av- 
erage hourly wages cents and average monthly 
wages $148 were reported. Most the skilled 
workers who were placed outside the armed forces 
were born rural villages. 


Bohannon, "Report Survey 


Chacon, New Mexico Community," 
Missions the Presbyterian Church the U.S.A., Mimeographed, January, 1928; 
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Comment Author 


Applied Anthropological Problems. the Spanish- 
speaking men are incorporated into the working 
forces airplane factories and ship building com- 
panies many organizational problems arise. There 
are Anglos from Texas and elsewhere who want 
draw caste color line between themselves and Ne- 
groes and all people Spanish-mother tongue from 
the Southwest. first some private firms did not 
want hire the Spanish-speaking people fearing 
their administrative problems would increased, 
but shortage men and the performance the New 
Mexico trainees the job have opened most 
gates. However, some officials from the schools 
Spanish-speaking men were less likely 
resist the temptation leave their jobs and return 
their homes than Anglos. These officials also 
claimed that from North- 


New Mexico learned their skills more readily 


and stayed their jobs longer than thosefrom 
Southern New Mexico. Explanations these phenom- 
ena given the Anglo officials who made these 
assertions were usually reflections their own eth- 
nocentricism. However, these and other organiza- 
tional problems call for anthropological and socio- 
logical research order that plant and school or- 
ganizations can made train and work different 
groups together more efficiently. 

Another problem vital importance 
that testing the candidates for training. very 
large proportion the students who begin their 
courses Vocational Training for War Production 
never finish. indicated, previous schooling 
not effective criterion candidates' potential 
mechanical abilities. Millions dollars could 
saved and more efficient production force created 
improved methods recruitment and training 
skilled workers could 


Auspices the Board National 
Sanchez, "Forgotten 


People," University New Mexico Press, 1940 Albuquerque, Mex.; Leonard and Charles Loomis, 


Op. Cit. 
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APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY LATIN AMERICA 


Charles Loomis: Associate Editor 


Editor's Note: Beginning with this issue, Dr. Charles Loomis the Bureau Agricultural 
Economics, United States Department Agriculture, will become Associate Editor charge 


section dealing with work applied anthropology Latin America. 


His primary purpose 


maintain clearing-house for those interested this field, and report and review current ac- 
tivities. has requested that readers who know work which they feel should discussed this 
section will getin touch with him that can made available others. Readers may inter- 
ested toknow that press Dr. Loomis working study the Tingo Maria Coloniza- 
tion and Experiment Project Peru, where his task that assisting the Peruvian colonization 
the American technicians getting colonists grow rubber, cinchona and other 
vital products. This work will reported Applied Anthropology future issue. 


RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL STUDIES 


The decision the State Department 
employ three outstanding rural sociologists make 
sociological and anthropological studies three 
leading Latin American countries, Argentina, Brazii 
and Mexico was based small measure upon the 
reputation the rural sociologists the applied 
field. year ago last February Professor Lynn 
Smith, Head the Department Sociology Lou- 
isiana State University, was sent Brazil; May, 
Dr. Carl Taylor, Head the Division Farm 
Population and Rural Welfare the United States 
Department Agriculture, left for Argentina; and 
June, Professor Nathan Whetten, Dean the Grad- 
uate School Connecticut University left for Mex- 
ico. Department, which furnishing these 
rural sociologists funds conduct the investigations 
the respective countries, and the Office Foreign 
Agricultural Relations the USDA, which cooper- 
ates the direction the studies, have permitted 
each these men wide latitude within which work. 

Judging from the first reports, these 
studies will great interest the readers 
Applied Anthropology. The voluntary confidential 
reports Brazil Lynn Smith gave ample ex- 
pression what the rural sociologist with wide in- 
terests and special training anthropology can 
his best. The larger and comprehensive 
BRAZIL: The Labor Force 
Relation Agriculture, furnished factual 


information great value governmental 


which are conducting programs for which the avail- 
ability labor for the exploitatior rubber and 
other consideration. The report does 
not limit itself this specific problem but summar- 
izes the available data population composition and 


shifts area, dietary practices and health, tech- 
niques and work incentives, and attitudes the people 
towardlabor. checked the validity data 
obtained from secondary sources field trips and in- 
vestigations which furnish part the basis for con- 
clusions and recommendations. agency carry- 
programs which reguire the use large num- 
bers Brazilian laborers require the coopera- 
tion the Brazilian people can afford ignore the 
data presented this report. will extremely 
useful any program for the rehabilitation 
Brazilian agriculture. 

The shorter report less comprehensive 
its scope but obviously great significance 
both Brazil and the United States atthe present 
time. Aside from its usefulness the State De- 
partment and the Department Agriculture social 
scientists will interested the methods employed 
with Brazilian population data. For years 
Brazilian and other experts had been referring 
the Japanese population Brazil approximately 
200,000. The methods applied Smith produced 
reliable up-to-date figures. this sense the report 
which estimates the Brazilian Japanese population 
300,000 demonstrates how the social sciences may 
applied obtain data useful administration. 
Although these two reports are not present avail- 
able the general public larger work being 
prepared Dr. Smith for general distribution. 
the progress this and the reports 
now being prepared Taylor and Whetten re- 
viewed this section the Journal. 


WORK THE BUREAU THE CENSUS 


special interest the agencies carry- 
ing programs the field health and sanitation 


the Latin American countries the work the 
Division Vital Statistics. such agencies cur- 
rent facts concerning the causes death are in- 
valuable. The Division attempting meet re- 
quests from the various countries which desire tech- 
nical assistance the development and reorganiza- 
tion the reporting and analysis vital statistics. 

stated the preceding section, all 
agencies interested the man-power and labor 
forces the various countries have vital interest 
replacement rates which must determined 
through the medium ofan efficient reporting births 
and deaths. this country business and com- 
mercial firms, especially the public utilities are 
very much concerned with population trends. Per- 
haps this accounts for the fact that before the war 
several European countries furnished free expert 
technical advice assist Latin American countries 


establishing systems reporting vital 


course, the interest these nations improving 
their statuses the Western Hemisphere was 
important motivating force. usually any na- 
tion's advantage have its own institutions appre- 
ciated abroad. the case statistics any report- 
ing agency increases its own usefulness when other 
agencies adopt forms and techniques which make the 
statistics comparable. Since there are few nations 
which can compete with the United States its in- 
stitutionalized procedures for reporting and analyz- 
ing facts which furnish the basis Vital Statistics, 
the participation American technicians this 
field Latin America real importance the 
several governments, agencies, business, 
and science generally. 

Before men leave assist the organ- 
ization reporting and analyzing services they 
familiarize themselves withthe forms, methods, and 
procedures used the United States and the various 
countries. Trainingin sociology and anthropology 
particularly useful not only because the close rela- 
tion these disciplines population analysis but also 
because the administrative problems involved get- 
ting the various agencies cooperate reporting 
systematically requires broad understanding the 
culture inthe respective countries which the tech- 
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nical experts are employed. Work has already been 
Salvador. Other countries have request- 
assistance. this undertaking the Division 
Vital Statistics progresses will reported 
this section ofthe Journal. Other work the Bureau 
Census will also reported. 


Federal Studies Spanish-Americans the South- 
western United States. 


country has available more studies 
Latin American culture which were made for the 
purpose guiding action agencies than the United 
States. Since there were slightly less than two mil- 
lion people Spanish mother tongue the United 
States and because during the depression this group 
furnished anacute relief and rehabilitation problem, 
itis expected that Spanish-Americans would 
the subject social study. How- 
ever, several unique circumstances account for the 
large amount monographic material which re- 
sulted from the work anthropologists and sociolo- 
gists. The first government agency besides the In- 
dian Service employ staff anthropologists 
help guide the administration programs was the 
Soil Conservation Service the United States De- 
partment Agriculture. This staff anthropolo- 
gists published series monographs dealing with 
human dependency, community owned land grants, 
partido tenure systems, rehabilitation, population 
and other problems with which the Soil Conservation 
Service had deal. The monographs were great 
importance the 1-1/2 million Spanish speaking 
people Texas, Colorado, California, New Mexico 
and Arizona and dealt particularly with the latter 
Alsothe Bureau Agricultural Econom- 
USDA conducted studies assist the ad- 
ministration the rehabilitation work the Farm 
Security Administration and other action agencies. 

Besides these monographs financed 
government agencies there have been studies the 
Spanish speaking people the Southwest which were 
financed private agencies. study Taos Coun- 
ty, New Mexico supported the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion and made for the purpose guiding the Taos 


Members the Society Applied Anthropology and others who are concerned the development hand- 
book of methods for anthropology in the applied field will be interested in the manual of Vital Statistics 


prepared Forrest Linder, Assistant Chief the 
for Uruguay while that country was reorganizing its 
pertain especially to Uruguay. However, the problems 
techniques and procedures, problems which will be of 

handbook are admirably solved. See, Forrest 


Salud publica, Montevideo, Imp. Administracion de 


Division Vital Statistics. Since was prepared 
reporting service examples drawn from the manual 
of simplification, explanation and the "selling" of 


special importance the proposed applied anthropol- 


E. Linder, Manual De Estadistica Vital, Ministero de 


Loteria, 1942. 
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County Project its attempt raise the level 
living the people adult education, has interest 
for the applied anthropologist. addition there was 
the Survey Chacon, New Mexico made for the 
Board National Missions the Presbyterian 
Church and the Mexican labor studies publishedin 


the University California Publications Eco- 
nomics. attempt will made the future is- 
sues evaluate and discuss the many monographs, 
dealing with the Spanish speaking people the 
Southwest, which are interest applied an- 


REVIEWS THE LITERATURE: 


UNIFORMITIES HUMAN RELATIONS TENTATIVELY ESTABLISHED 


Charles Harding Associate Editor 


THE BEHAVIOR INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 


The Industrial Worker, Statistical Study 
Whitehead (Vol. pp. xiv and 262; Vol. 
bridge, Mass. Harvard University Press. 1938) 


Management and the Worker, Account 
Research Program Conducted the Western Electric 
Company, Hawthorne Works, Chicago, Roeth- 
lisberger and Dickson. (pp. xxiv and 615, 
Harvard University Press, 1939) 


Fatigue Workers, Its Relation Industrial 
Production Committee Work Industry the 
National Research Council (pp. 165, New York, 
Reinhold Publishing Co. Contains brief 
introductory statement the Committee and re- 
port the Committee's work George Homans, 


The Human Problems Industrial 
Elton Mayo. (pp. 194), New York, Macmillan 
Co. 1933) 


has been becoming increasingly evident 
some those who have handle problems hu- 
man relations that most social sciences have pro- 
vided practical technique for analyzing human re- 
lationships. The departmentalization the social 
sciences, the result historical development rather 
actual division labor based definitions 
human behavior, has only led confusion. Many 


ofthe problems upon which much energy and time 


spent seem problems arising from the division 
behaviors into various fields rather 
behavior itself. Furthermore this unreal depart- 
mentalization has led “passing the buck" among 
specialists. When hardpressed particular point 
they can always say that that point the problem 
ceases theirs and becomes the problem an- 
other group specialists. Thus problems are tossed 
back and forth, are never faced, and naturally never 
solved. Unfortunately, the completely unwarranted 
division human relations into the fields econom- 
ics, sociology, psychology, and seems strongly 

"Scholarship had its own capitalistic sys- 
tem and thousands earnest and industrious men 
were dependent the inability men think about 
organized society practical and political terms 
across scholarly boundaries. They did not 
want their separate properties taken away without 
due process, They had spent endless effort building 
books and articles onthose properties. The sep- 
aration powers between lawyers, economists and 
psychologists was most important concept the 
federation independent intellectual sovereignties 
known 

Aside from the resistance due vested 
interests, the scholars seem unaware their 
own ineffectiveness. This largely because they 
are "armchair scholars". They make attempt 
examine any sort phenomenon for themselves. 
Instead, they rely the observations and "statis- 
tics" others, which reach them often third- 
They have way checking the 
biases the observers, way deciding whether 


Arnold, Thurman W. The Folklore of Capitalism pe 129- New Haven, Yale Univ. Press. 1937. 
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the observations have been systematically made 
whether the observer has simply set down items that 
amused him. any case their material largely 
verbal, and having had actual contact with the sit- 
uations. symbolized the verbal material dif- 
ficult see how they can interpret accurately. 
Being unchecked continual reference back the 
actual phenomenon, they are the position the 
physicists who followed Aristotle. "Arm- 
chair" habits the physical sciences came 
end when Galileo dropped his weights from the tower 
Pisa. 

The Hawthorne experiments represent 
dropping weights for the social The 
investigators these experiments set out observe 
for themselves the phenomena they sought study. 

The experiments began attempt 
determine the relationship between intensity il- 
lumination and the efficiency workers revealed 
their output. Two groups workers were set 
work under similar conditions, but the intensity 
illumination for one group was varied while was 
held constant for the other. For surprisingly wide 
range variation illumination there was re- 
lated change output, nor was there any change due 
"psychological" rather than "physiological" re- 
the illumination changes. The workers 
were told the illumination was increased (or de- 
creased) where actually bulbs the same brilliance 
were used. Comment was made the "change" il- 
lumination, but there was change 

The unexpected results this experiment 
led setting the Relay Test Room Experi- 
ments. Whiteheads Industrial Worker con- 
sists detailed account and analysis these ex- 
periments. Dickson's Manage- 
ment and the Worker contains summary these 
experiments some detail. (Chs. Homans 
Fatigue Workers, hasa short summary (pp. 58- 
66), while that Mayo's Human Problems 
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Civilization contains almost too brief 
summary (Ch. Six girls, five assemblers and 
one layout operator, all skilled workers, were set 
room under their own supervisor. 
They assembled various types relays generally 
from thirty forty parts. The output each girl 
was mechanically recorded tape moving 
fixed rate, giving accurate count her output 
per time unit. Careful corrections were made for 
changes types relay. Observers recorded all 
that went the room and records were kept 
such variables temperature and humidity, hours 
sleep per night for each girl, periodic illness, and 
soon. The health the girls was checked physi- 
cians six week intervals. All these factors were 
checked against output. The experiments went 
for period five years. 

The length rest throughout the years 
showed level trend which did not correlate with 
long trends output rate hours work. Weekly 
hours rest did not correlate with average hourly 
output for the same week. Daily rate work did not 
correlate with hours rest the second night 
previous and there was only weak and doubtful 
correlation with hours rest the night previous. 
There was correlation with hours rest suc- 
ceeding nights.4 

There was some evidence that output 
rates were slightly depressed during menstrual 

There wasno evidence any relationship 
between changes relative humidity and tempera- 
ture and output 

Changing the type relay assembled 

The first day after holiday vacation 
the output rate was low but rose its previous level 

The five year period the experiment 
was divided into twenty-three experimental periods 


recent issue Applied Anthropology Vol. no. 1942 pp. 30-32, the present reviewer reviewed 


Roethlisberger's Management and Morale, book essays the Hawthorne work. Management and the 
Worker reviewed here, was also reviewed inApplied Anthropology Vol. 1941 Conrad Arensberg. 
reviewed again here not because any inadequacy Professor Arensberg's review, but because the 
present reviewer wishes continue the program laid out his review Management and Morale, set- 
ting forth in summary form the objective uniformities revealed by the llawthorne experiment for the con- 
venience investigators the human relations field. 


57. Roethlisberger and Dickson pp. 14-18. Mayo pp. 55-57. 
Whitehead, Ch. 

Whitehead, Ch. VII 
* Whitehead, Ch. X 

* Whitehead, Ch. IX 

Whitehead, Ch. VIII 
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varying from five thirty-one weeks, during which 
rest periods from five ten minutes were intro- 
duced, light refreshments provided, the working 
day week shortened. Each change made was held 
constant for whole period. After several such 
periods check period was introduced which there 
were rest periods, refreshments and the regular 
work week was resumed. changes output rate 
were attributable these experimental alterations, 
check period, where there were rest 
periods, there occurred drop output, but 
this drop did not bring the output level down the 
previous similar periods. Regardless the 
change made rest periods, refreshments, shorter 
days week, the output rose throughout most 
the entire experiment.9 

During the first thirteen experimental 
periods there was astonishing overall rise out- 
put regardless the experimental changes con- 
ditions introduced. Freedom from fatigue due re- 
freshments, rest periods, and short days weeks 
seemed logical explanation for this rise, though 
the rate the rise was not associated with the in- 
troduction any these supposed fatigue-reliev- 
ing factors. check this fatigue hypothesis, the 
output rates the workers were was 
thought that fatigue were cumulative, production 
would tend drop offin the days toward the end 
the week. This was not born out the figures. 
was also thought that changes output during the 
day were due fatigue, relief from fatigue stra- 
tegic times would improve the output record. 
test this, daily output during the various experimental 
periods which rest periods occurred was exam- 
ined, different experimental periods, rest periods 
were maintained different duration, located dif- 
ferently the day. Such variations did not produce 
corresponding variations daily output curves. 
monotony hypothesis was simultaneously tested, the 
results being quite inconclusive. 

Blood pressure curves for the workers 
were taken several days during different periods 
the experiment, since the pulse product, derived 
from such measurements, correlated roughly with 
oxygen consumption and increased with amount 
muscular energy used, with emotion and with efforts 
attention. Nothing was determined from these 
records except that all the girls were working well 
within their physical capacities. 


Vascular skin reaction tests were made 
more.frequently. These tests were supposed 
index fatigue. Morning and afternoon readings 
were made. There was relationship between the 
results these tests and output records. 

Certain special tests were conducted 
morning and indextofatigue. these 
tests the workers were asked assemble many 
relays possible short time unit. The results 

attempt was made study the rela- 
tion wage incentives output second Relay 
Assembly Group and the Mica Splitting Test 
Room which experiments similar those the 
Relay Assembly Test Room were made with Mica 
Splitters subjects. The results were not all 
conclusive, but the experimenters were able con- 
clude the basis them that the continued in- 
crease output the Relay Assembly Test Room 
during the first thirteen experimental periods could 
not attributed solely wage incentives and that 
the efficiency wage incentive was dependent 
its relation other factors that could not 
considered having itself independent effect 
the individual 

Few any the experimental changes 
introduced the experimenters resulted changes 
output. The workers themselves felt that the rest 
periods, refreshments and other changes introduced 
helped them work. They felt that lack sleep, 
headaches, feeling fatigue ill-health slowed 
them down. Their output record showed basis 
for such beliefs. The experimenters felt that the 
changes they were introducing would change output. 
Their expectations were not born out the results 
the experiment. From this may seen that 
people not behave accordance with rules laid 
down, not the basis observation, but notions 
how they ought logically behave. may also 
noted that people may attribute their own behavior 
causes which can shown have little in- 
fluence their behavior. must remembered, 
however, with regard all experiments described 
above, that all results are limited the conditions 
and the extent the experiments. 

Since none the factors far investi- 
gated has been shown influence output, the ques- 
tion what produced the striking and almost 
continuous rise production the Relay Assembly 
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Test Room stillremains. Such rise was not pres- 
ent among other workers the plant. The inves- 
tigators came feel that changes the social re- 
lations the group were responsible for many 
the short-term changes output. Low production 
Mondays and days following holidays and vacations 
could explained. 

The daily inthe Relay As- 
sembly Test Room kept the observers seemed 
throw some light the relation the interaction 
the workersto output. Two operators who seemed 
the experiment, who sat next each 
other, conversed together Polish, and general 
held off from the rest the group, also showed 
lower output rate than the rest the group. There 
was more talking the Relay Assembly Test 
Room and more freedom from supervision than there 
was the regular assembly room. The observers 


distinguished two types talking, one quiet 


versation between neighbors with occasional jokes 
for the benefit the whole group, the other 
laughter" and "boisterous behavior". The lat- 
ter type seemed depress output. Such observa- 
tion led more complete recording events the 
Test Room and investigation into the home lives 
the workers. Finally, experimental change 
seating arrangements was made. This had consid- 
erable effect upon 

The output for various time-spans pairs 
operators wascompared. Output relationship was 
shown for pairs operators who were "markedly 
friendly" the one day-one week time span. The 
outputs analyzed for such pairs rose and fell to- 
gether. the 4-12 weeks time span, the output for 
the whole group rose and fel! together with cor- 
respondence 98%. The change seating 
itself brought about decline production which 
was gradually followed recovery. The change 
seating seen the one day-one week time 
produced rise output when two "friendly" 
operators were put together, but otherwise seemed 
produce decline. correspondence output 
between pair increased, the correspondence 
each member such pair other operators de- 

Some weeks after the change seating, 
production fell off sharply. The depression was 
its lowest point about this time. Many workers were 


being laid off, some them members the fam- 
12. 
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ilies the test room workers, some whom were 
danger being laid off themselves. There al- 
considerable evidence that about this time the 
plant observers began increase their appearances 
the test 

would seem then that output varied ac- 
cording the interaction the workers. Those 
workers who were particularly friendly vary 
together output. this correspondence between 
their output increased, their correspondence with the 
output other workers decreased. Such fluctuations 
seem best observedover short time spans. Analysis 
longer time spans showed that over long- 
periods output rose and fell for all the workers 
Simultaneously, group relations perhaps being less 
sensitive and taking longer make themselves ap- 
parent. That the members the Relay Assembly 
Test Room were organized into social group was 
abundantly demonstrated the record. They were 
shut off from the rest the employees the plant. 
They were allowed talk among themselves more 
freely. time went the relationships built 
within the test room began carry over into the 
lives the workers outside the room. Some 
them visited each other week-ends, went movies 
and dances together. They celebrated each others 
birthdays. While this solidarity was being built up, 
output was rising. also important notice that 
besides greater freedom the workers here 
were often consulted with regard the experimental 
changes made and were sometimes able have 
their suggestions acted upon. Thus instead being 
continually obliged respond regulations laid 
down supervisory authority, they were able 
times make their own regulations. Outside influ- 
ences one the group such trouble home 
illness, were compensated for the other mem- 
bers the group who worked faster "carry" such 
operator. Such influences produced little only 
temporary changes group output. Forces making 
themselves felt the whole group, such com- 
plete reseating the unrest due many lay-offs 
plus increase supervising activity produced 
marked drops output for the whole 

The next phase the investigations the 
Hawthorne plant was one which large series 
interviews with workers the various departments 
the plant was conducted. was felt that the im- 
pressive rise output the Relay Test Room was 
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due lar part the change 
methods. The purpose the interviews was in- 
vestigate the attitudes the workers towards their 
work situation, the results the interviews -be 
discussed with the supervisors the hope 
proving supervision throughout the plant. elab- 
orate classification complaints was worked out 
and frequencies complaints the various cate- 
gories determined. some cases was possible 
remove the situation giving rise complaints, 
especially those which were made frequently and 
reference rather concrete physical conditions 
work. Being interviewed seemed have certain 
therapeutic value for some the workers. Chronic 
complainers get matters "off their chests" 
and then forget about them. Thus the sizable inter- 
viewing campaign conducted all the branches 
the Hawthorne plant seemed have two beneficial 
effects; the first was the improvement communi- 
cationfrom workers back the management via the 
the consequent modification su- 
pervisory activity and physical conditions work- 
ers, was the therapeutic benefit some 
the 

was soon realized that much what 
the workers had say the interviews could only 
understood terms their social relations both 
inside and outside the plant. Even the most matter 
fact statements about physical conditions were 
often misleading unless considered such terms, 
and some workers made statements obviously 
emotional and distorted nature. Persons producing 
such "Obsessive" interview material had low output 
records and investigation showed them under- 
going considerable disturbances their social re- 
lations either inside outside the plant. Not only 
such disturbances produce obsessions the 
part the worker, they have also been shown 
produce active physical ailments, the removal the 
disturbance terminating the illness.16 Therefore, 
Study the actual social relations one shop de- 
partment was made with series in- 
terviews with members the same shop depart- 
Here again group workers was separated 
from the rest the department, the Bank Wiring 
ObservationRoom. These workers consisted nine 
wiremen, three soldermen, two inspectors and their 
immediate supervisors. The wiremen attached 
wires banks terminals which when completed 
were soldered the soldermen and then tested 


Roethlisberger and Dickson, Chs. XII-XVI. Persons 
see Ch. and Homans, Ch. 


the inspectors. This was different type work 
situation from that the Relay Assembly Room 
where each operator independently assembied her 
own relays. Output the workers the Bank 
Wiring Room was carefully checked. turned out 
that some workmen produced more, some less than 
they claimed basis for their pay. standard 
day's output called "bogey" had been set for the 
workers something "shoot at" and terms 
which individual's efficiency could measured, 
was not, however, wage base. The wages were 
based group piece-work system, the individual 
workers being paid the basis the output the 
department increased the rate the work the 
individual, type wage incentive scheme. How then 
explain the fact that some workers produced 
more, some less than they claimed? analysis 
average hourly output per week showed little varia- 
tion compared with the fluctuations the Relay 
Assembly Room. Interview material showed that 
most the workers set standard around 6600 
connections day being day's work, and the 
output the individual was restricted about that 
That this was their standard was born out 
their reported daily output. The actual daily output 
tendedin correspond with this rate except 
that some workers consistently produced more and 
others somewhat less, has been Observa- 
tions showed that worker speeded up, pressure 
slow down was apt put him others 
the group. The observer noted that the group was 
divided into five social gradations, the order 
inspectors, connector wiremen, selector wiremen, 
soldermen and trucker. seemed 
depend some degree the relations necessi- 
tated the work process, inspectors the course 
their work caused wiremen and soldermen re- 
spond them, wiremen caused soldermen respond 
them, and both wiremen and soldermen caused the 
trucker, who broughtin supplies respond them. 
Analysis which workers traded jobs with each 
other, which participated games with each other, 
and demonstrated that there was strong in- 
formal organization within the room. The room was 
divided into two groups, cliques. These cliques 
exercised considerable social control with regard 
output and relations with the supervisors. Both 
groups were unfriendly toward workers who worked 
too fast too slow and changed relations within 
the group acted change the relations 


interested interviewing technique are urged especial- 
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members the group with members the super- 
visory staff, for example "squealing". During 
the course the observation, one these informal 
groups succeeded ousting disliked and overly 
Slow inspector from the room putting pressure 
him piling work for him and then loafing. 
supervisors complained, they were simply wait- 
ing for the inspector finish. They made his job 
impossible for him complained the foreman 
and was removed.!7 

Neither intelligence tests nor dexterity 
tests were found have any relation with the output 
the members the Bank Wiring Observation 
Room.! 

the Bank Wiring Observation Room the 
nature the work imposed certain social relations 
the workers. From these imposed relations and 
the resulting compensations for them grew the in- 
formal organization the workers. The resultant 


system organizations represented 


which resisted change. This equilibrium could only 
maintained under certain output conditions and 
would upset too great increase decrease 
the output any worker. Thus such changes 
output were discouraged. The result was level 
output recordfor the workers singly and collectively. 
Changes supervision might also result change 
the equilibrium the room and such changes were 
also resisted considerable degree. This was 
done putting pressure the Group Chief, the 
immediate supervisory officer the room, who 
either ignore the orders his superiors, 
which was supposed transmit the workers, 
find some permitted excuse for not enforcing 
them. 

This situation provides contrast with 
that the Relay Assembly Test Room. There each 
operator did her own work and was comparatively 
independent from the other operators doing it. 
Social relations situation were not imposed 
the work, especially after many the supervisory 
restrictions had been removed. Thus the social 
equilibrium recorded the Relay Assembly Test 
Room, not being imposed part the work situa- 
tion, did not depend maintaining more less 
stable output 
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Observations textile mill near Phila- 
delphia confirm the conclusions the Hawthorne 
experiments. Here there was 250% labor turn- 
over the mule spinning department spite 
wage incentive schemes anda humane and enlightened 
management. Morale and production were satisfac- 
tory inthe other departments the plant. The work 
the mule spinning department was done long 
alleys oneither side the machinery. The workers 
walked and down the alleys twisting together 
broken threads. These workers had work quite 
apart from each other, opportunities for social 
relations being permitted. remedy the situaiion, 
was established the plant who addition 
her nursing function, had the duty listening 
the troubles the workers, that say, she in- 
terviewedthem. The the mule spinning 
department, being interviewed, poured out 
stories nature. Finally, rest peri- 
ods for these workers were introduced providing 
opportunity develop social relations. Morale im- 
proved and they began earn bonuses, something 
they had never been able before. over- 
zealous supervisor permitted rest periods for time 
only those workers felt had earned them and 
for atime the old unsatisfactory conditions 
was removed, rest periods for all resumed, and 
once again all went well,20 

Chapter Fatigue Workers, Ho- 
mans presents Mr. Harold Ruttenberg's report 
the Committee Work Industry the National 
Research Council his experience Research 
Director the Steel Workers Organizing Commit- 
tee. many respects his conclusions support those 
the Hawthorne experiment. The steel workers 
unions with which was associated, many ways 
served the same function the interviewing staff 
the During union meetings there 
examples the "obsessive" behavior 
manifested the Hawthorne interviews. Disturbed 
union members used the meetings means 
things off their chests". collective bar- 
gaining, the union officials performed much the 
same function that the interviewers performed 
reporting the complaints the workers, result- 
ing modifying the conditions work and the ac- 
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tivities the supervisory staff such way that 
the workers could maintain satisfactory equilibri- 
um. 

Although the experiments 
represent decided land-mark the investigation 
social relations, certain criticisms must 
made, the most serious which that large 
measure the investigators were content examine 
only the products human relations: interview ma- 
terial, output records, recorded snatches con- 
versation that seemedimportant, rather than the ac- 
tual observable relations themselves. The result 
that behaviors are intuitively lumped together and 
described under shorthand concepts such "antag- 
onism", "social distance", "sentiments", "interests", 
and on. The reader has feeling 
that the investigators knew and understood what was 
going on, but were unable describe with com- 
plete objectivity. Instead such description, they 
created adopted concepts which are treated 
entities and used explain where they only con- 
Objective description social relations 
not impossible. Animal sociologists for example, 
have made great advances that direction and sim- 
ilar techniques may applied the study human 
beings. The Hawthorne experiments, however, did 
serve cut away much dead wood and free the 


student human behavior from 
ceived notions produced "armchair" scholars. 
These experiments cut across scholastic bounda- 
ries but they stop short the real problem; the 
completely objective description social rela- 
tions, 

hoped that these criticisms will not 
discourage anyone from reading the works reviewed 
spite such criticism, these works are 
yet unique the field industrial relations. 
They clear the atmosphere preconceptions and 
they clearly point the way toward more complete 
understanding. these days production for war 
much heard “unauthorized strikes", 
ism", plans", "the little steel for- 
mula", and the discussion these subjects shot 
through with all the old misconceptions exploded 
the Hawthorne Experiments. The books reviewed here 
compulsory reading for union leaders, 
company executives, members the War Labor 
Board, and the Office Price they 
did read them, perhaps much the verbal shadow 
boxing now going would take real meaning and 
decisions would based some understanding 
human relations rather than the unwarranted as- 
sumptions traditional economic and psychological 
theory. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


the annual meeting the Society for 
Applied Anthropology, held Washington, C., 
October 9-11, Dr. John Provinse the War Re- 
location Authority was elected President for the term 
1943-1944. The transcripts the discussion 
now being prepared preliminary form, 
and sections will ready the near future for dis- 
tribution those interested for additions and com- 
ments. 

Due factors control, the pub- 
lication the journal has been delayed several 
months, that the appears well beyond 
its due date. The next issue will, however, appear 
rather quickly after the present one, and hope 
that before the year out will able return 
our publication schedule which the journal ap- 
pears the end the quarter which represents. 


CONSULTING SERVICES THE SOCIETY 


The publication Dr. Arensberg's report 
onthe Poston project represents the first fruits 


EDITORIAL 


APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY quar- 
terly journal devoted the solution practical 
problems human relations the fields business 
and psychiatry, social work 
and wherever else human relations play part. 
based upon the premise that science human re- 
lations can only developed theories are tested 
practice. 

prediction which not susceptible 
verification little more than idle speculation. 
provides with nothing which science human 
relations can built. But apply the results 
analysis the solution concrete problem, 
laboratory test our hypotheses. APPLIED 
ANTHROPOLOGY primarily concerned with en- 
human relations. 

During the last two decades, out the 
varied efforts anthropologists, human geographers, 
administrators business and government, psychi- 
atrists, psychologists, sociologists, social workers, 
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new venture entered into the Society. num- 
ber instances, members the Society have been 
called upon consulting work for the Federal 
Government. has often been found difficult ar- 
range these consultant relationships without delay 
which has resulted considerable inconvenience both 
Agency requesting his serv- 
ices. have been made 
whichan interested agency, whether Federal pri- 
vate, can contract with the Society undertake 
survey other study, and the Society turn em- 
ploys the consultant the job. 

Inthe case Dr. Arensberg, the contract 
was with the Office Indian Affairs, Department 
the Interior and called for survey with recom- 
mendations the work the Indian Service group 
the Poston project the War Relocation Author- 
ity. Dr. Charles Loomis's work Tingo Maria 
project Peru, referred the editorial note 
the beginning his column, intended furnish aid 
the extension group already the project. His 
survey isa joint project the Office Foreign Ag- 
ricultural Relations the Department Agri- 
culture and the Society for Applied Anthropology. 


STATEMENT 


new field science human relations has been 
defined. spite market differences the term- 
inology and scope many these subjects, has 
become recognized that all are concerned with the 
same general problems and that each must become 
increasingly aware and use the methods and re- 
sults the others. APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY 
also concerned with bringing about this desired 

The name ANTHROPOLOGY has been 
given the publication because the leading role 
which the discipline has had roughing out science 
human relations. This circumstance has come 
about through the conditions under which anthropol- 
ogists have had work, rather than in- 
tellectual monopoly. First, anthropologists have had 
work the field, gather facts actual inter- 
view and observation. Second, each field worker has 
has had combine one person all the special- 
ties. Because this lack specialization the an- 
thropologist studied all aspects people, learned 
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experience that all these aspects were interrelated 
most anthropologists have had opportunities check 
their generalizations against markedly different cul- 
tural situations. Thus when the anthropologist 
finally turned consideration his own culture, 
had learned. objectivity and general point 
view which stood him good stead. 

Looking man whole means that 
human relations omitted from consider- 
ation. Beginning with the premise that man 
organism, the anthropologist tries explain man's 
behavior interms known physiological principles. 
sees human relations, therefore, the way 
which organisms adjust one another and the 
natural environment. Differences these adjust- 
ments bring about those individual differences 
refer personality; and the differences the 
ways groups individuals are related one an- 
other make man's institutions: familial, economic, 
political, religious The variations 
complexity institutions and the adjustments 
individuals are seen the anthropol- 
ogist due what calls culture, the habitual 
techniques and routines making man's adaptation 
the external environment, which control the re- 
lations people one another and fix the limita- 
tions within which man has adjust. 

Because anthropology regards man 
whole this sense, can provide unifying center 
around which ascience human relations can grow. 
The technological problems which plagued the people 
earlier day, problems food and shelter and 
health, more efficient means transportation and 
communication, have largely been solved. can 
look forward increasing technical triumphs pro- 
vided are able master the maladjustments 
human relations technological change. 
the present time, little attempt made even 


use what already know dealing with such prob- 
lems. ‘Only when the science human relations be- 
comes fully developed the older natural sci- 
ences canwe hope eliminate sources individual 
maladjustment, bring about harmonious relations 
between the many groups making single nation, 
work out more effective and democratic systems 
government, and extend their sway the relation- 
ships between nations. Only with such science can 
the basic problem our civilization sclved how 
increase our human adjustment and the same 
time increase our technological efficiency. 
the hope the members the Society for 
Anthropology that this journal will assist this de- 
velopment, 

For these reasons, APPLIED ANTHRO- 
POLOGY will publish only articles which contribute 
the solution practical problems. many cases, 
the results research may not immediately 
applicable for reasons outside the control the in- 
vestigators. Butinallcases, the practical use the 
work must clearly stated, and method outlined 
whichthe results the investigation could ap- 
plied. the early issues, expect that there will 
the author's diagnosis was carried out: before very 
long hope able publish majority ar- 
ticles whichanaccount given the way recom- 
mendations were arrived and what the results 
were putting them into operation. are inter- 
ested failures well successes, provided 
attempt made show what the reasons were for 
the failures. Primarily, then, APPLIED ANTHRO- 
POLOGY designed not only for scientists, but even 
more for those concerned with putting plans into 
operation, administrators, psychiatrists, social 
workers, who part their responsi- 
bility have take action problems human re- 
lations. 
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